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YOUR STUDENTS WILL FIND DITTO 
IN EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS... 


Prepare them with a knowledge 

not only of its operation but also 

of its great adaptability to all 
kinds of office routine 


Topay a knowledge of Ditto is an essential 
part of training for secretarial and junior 
clerical positions. Thorough instruction in this 
subject will round out your curriculum and add 
an important and attractive course of study. 


In addition to its extensive use in business. 
Ditto is used in educational institutions of every 
kind. It promotes modern methods of teaching 


and all kinds of student activities. It adds true 
efficiency to all phases of the administrative and 


office routine. 


Ditto 


INCORPORATED 


Harrison Street at Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Ditto reproduces anything hand-written or 
drawn with pen or pencil; anything typewritten 
or printed, direct from the original and without 
the use of type, carbon or stencil. You can 
use eight colors if you wish and reproduce 
them all in one operation. 


We should like to send weit 


you the booklet, “Ditto— 
its Use and Operation,” as — 
a means of helping you plan 
instruction in the use of 
Ditto equipment. It is 
written by an authority and 
suitable for high schools, 
business schools, and higher 
institutions giving  instruc- 
tion in office and secretarial 
procedure. Write for a free 
copy. 
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lent him pen 
it has never been the same!” 


BORN! An Ink that 
keeps a pen Clean! 


And dries 31% 
quicker than average 


Parker’s new Quink is the result 
of 3 years of research and 1022 
formulas. Entirely new principle 
—dries in 3% seconds by pene- 
tration of paper. Yet Quink re- 
sists evaporation, hence keeps 
Pen point moist and ready. Also 
contains a solvent that removes 
from pens the residue of other 
inks. It is 999°/100% fluid—hence 
free from sediment. 


Parker’s 
QUINK 


Two  types—Per- 
manent or Wash- 
able. Get bottle 
from any dealer, 
or write us for 
30,000-word 
ply, free. 


Often said, but NOT of Parker Duofold 


Don’t lose people’s good will by borrowing their pens. Unless the pen is a 
Parker Duofold, your hand is apt to foul the point, or change its action. 
Don’t expose yourself. That may often cost you many times the price of a pen. 


But there’ll be numerous occasions when you’ll have to borrow if you 
don’t own this sure-fire Parker Duofold. For ordinary pens never seem to 
work when you need them most; while all Parker Duofold Pens — even the 
Duofold Jr. and Lady Duofold at $5, as well as the Seniors at $7 and $10—- 
are built to stand up to our Guarantee for Life! 

Takea few minutes to stop at the nearest pen counter and pick the Duofold 
that fits your hand toa ‘‘T.’’ You’ll be prepared then for any emergency — 
even for lending— gracefully. For no style of writing can foul, distort, or 
alter Parker’s miracle Duofold point. Still it writes as easily as you breathe 
—with amazing Pressureless Touch! 

Parker’s large-scale production makes a big difference in your favor when it 
comes to value. Even the Duofolds at $5 have 22% to 69% more ink capacity 
than some pens of other makes priced 50% higher. 


Yet none has Parker’s stylish, balanced, streamlined design —‘‘ America’s 
Shapeliest’’— or Parker’s Invisible Filler and Patented Clip that lets the pen 
set low and unexposed in the pocket. 

The only guarantee you’ll need for life is the name on the barrel —‘‘Geo. 
S. Parker — DUOFOLD.”’ Accept none without it, if you want the real 
thing. Avoid the borrowing habit. 


Parker ‘Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE » $5 + $7 + $10 


Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50; Pencils to match them all, $2 to $5 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; Toronto, Can.; London, Eng.; Berlin, Germeny 
We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL or BUSINESS EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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ECONOMY OF SPEED 

That old god Mercury was the quickest worker 

the Greek mind could conceive. But he was a 

slow-poke compared to modern speedsters. The 

Mimeograph, with its rapid and economical 

duplication of all kinds of bulletins, letters, ques- 

tionnaires, outlines, charts, registration forms, etc., 

is doing much more than a Mercurian task. It is 

helping many a school to balance its budget and is WU Le a 

saving the energy of teachers who have increased Ning Rob 
Dr. 


schedules. » » » For latest information concerning its 
- use in schools, write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago— Ch. 
or see classified telephone directory for local address. Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
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Two Outstanding Aids to Better 
Business Training 


Educators throughout the nation are enthusiastic in their endorsements 
of the new and inspiring teaching methods made available through 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND 
PRACTICE 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


and 


Walton-Maclean 


Typewriting Procedure and Practice 
By Miss Lola Maclean 


“Office Procedure and Practice” enables beginning students 
of bookkeeping and accounting to quickly grasp the fundamentals 
of office details and business forms, thus permitting greater 
application to their major study. Stenographic and secretarial 
students find it equally valuable to them, for in this work the student 
is taught the functions of commercial papers and the conditions 
which give occasion for them. 


Teach Typewriting the Natural Way 


The natural way is the easy way to learn any subject, especially a 
skill subject. Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Prac- 
tice enables you to appraise the student’s skill on a basis of actual 
writing performance rather than on the amount of so-called ‘“‘com- 
pleted” work done. 


Useless and meaningless exercises have been eliminated—and in 
their place you will find an abundance of material drafted from 
actual business. Your ability and necessity in the class-room are in- 
creased ;:you are enabled to put personality into your teaching. 


Learn first-hand why schools in all parts of the country have 
adopted these two splendid aids to better business instruction 
methods. We shall be glad to send you either, or both, of these 
modern, practical works for ninety days’ examination upon 
request. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR OPINION 


September 

opens schooi 
year of new possi- 
bilities for business 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators of the nation. 
{he eager and enthusiastic spirit of youth who seek to 
be better equipped by education for the increasingly 
complex problems of their generation should be 
matched by an equally optimistic, zealous, and buoyant 
attitude of business teachers. The new school year of 
new possibilities should afford an atmosphere of con- 
quest amid many disadvantageous conditions born of 
a period of depression. 

Hundreds of business teachers have shown the spir- 
it of progress in the use that they have made of their 
summer vacation. Many have returned from summer 
school where they have sought to better their prepara- 
tion for the challenging tasks of the new school year. 
Some have spent the summer in business employment 
with the same motive of seeking to render better and 
better teaching service. Others have spent the sum- 
mer in enjoying the broadening advantages of travel 
either within this country of rich educational possi- 
bilities or among the great cultural environments of 
other nations. 

Fortunate will be the youth who will enjoy the ad- 
vantages which these enterprising teachers have 
brought to their school work. Superior attainments 
of teachers beget superior attainments of pupils. A 
spirit of achievement is born in a soul of optimistic 
and intelligent conquest, which is often, to be sure, 
beset by perplexing difficulties. A New School Year 
of Ever Greater Possibilities Opens Up to the Business 
Teachers of America! What story of achievement will 
be recorded in June, 19337 


A New School Year of 
Vew Possibilities 


UR readers will 
notice that 
THE JOURNAL OF 
Business — Epuca- 
TION begins this 
year under the new ownership of the Trethaway Pub- 
lishing Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Trethaway has had extensive business experience. His 
major study at Cornell University, from which he was 
graduated, was economics. Furthermore, he special- 
ized in accounting in his year at the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania and in business ad- 
ministration in his summer at New York University. 
Mr. Trethaway will devote his full time to the 
interests of THE JouRNAL, which he has bought out 
of a desire to work in a professional line of service. 
It is his earnest wish that THe JournaL will 
continue to strive to attain highest standards of pro- 
fessional worth to business teachers. It will be his 
policy to give the Board of Editors full liberty in plan- 
ning and developing the educational services of the 
inagazine. We bespeak for Mr. Trethaway the cor- 
dial welcome and good wishes of the profession of 
business education. 


The New Ownership of 
“The Journal” 


N 


ational Busi- 


. 
he N.E.A Department N ness Education 


of Business Education to Quarterly is thee title 
Publish a Quarterly of the new. service 

bulletin of the N. FE. 
A. Department of Business Education. The plan of 
this quarterly, under the editorship of Mr. Earl W. 
Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education Service, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C., is given on page 28 of this issue. Along 
with the editor, the list of officers and executive com- 
mittee members of this organization should bespeak a 
new service of superior quality to the business education 
profession. Moreover, the two previous administra- 
tions of this educational association deserve much credit 
for paving the way for opening up such new possibili- 
ties of service. 

THE JOURNAL OF Business Epucation wishes the 
National Business Education (Quarterly every suc- 
cess in its service to the membership of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education. It welcomes this 
new development as a most encouraging sign of a 
crystallization of a genuine spirit of national profes- 
sionalism among the leaders of business education. 
With such a cooperative spirit becoming manifest and 
with a great national program of achievement becom- 
ing a hopeful reality, a wonderful new day of signal 
advancement for business education is dawning. 


four years 
An Appreciation to An- Andrew J. 

I Haire, president of 
drew J. Haire The Haire Publish- 
ing Company, New York City, has been the principal 
owner of THE JoURNAL oF BusiNEss EpUCATION. 
During most of this time the present editor has been as- 
sociated with him in the editorial management of THE 
Journat. In this association Mr. Haire has ever 
sought to give help and encouragement in building an 
educational magazine of high standards. With a mas- 
ter’s degree in engineering from Cornell University, 
Mr. Haire always evidenced a special pride in a pro- 
fessional service of superior quality. To him we 
wish to express our grateful appreciation. 


M* CUSHING 
Is Business Education in his article 
Socially Minded? on the “Social 
Responsibilities — of 
Commercial Education” printed in this issue raises a 
vital issue. Have we teachers of business subjects 
been leaders in the great attempt to get the world out 
of the economic morass in which it is muddling, or 
have we been indoctrinating these economic ills by 
teaching that system of business which should have 
been discarded long ago? 
Without doubt there are many business teachers who 
are helping their students to think more clearly about 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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When budget cuts 
require economy--- 


RAISE TYPEWRITING STANDARDS 
AND REDUCE COSTS WITH THE 


MUILLER-DICTAPHONE SYSTEM 


The DICTAPHONE METHOD has set the pace for the modern, scientific 
teaching of this subject for over ten years. The Revised MILLER- 
DICTAPHONE TEXTBOOK establishes a NEW high level of leadership 


and insures the most efficient and economical teaching plan available. 
The content of the book covers three Divisions: 


I Typewriting theory and development of a marketable skill in the 


writing of simple material. 
II A series of richly diversified business letter units. 


III Complete coverage of advanced secretarial units representative of 


actual business requirements. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the new Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting Textbook. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL or Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


By C. Cushman 


Director of Curriculum, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


S COMMERCIAL education to 

be enslaved by those selfish and 
-hortsighted forces in our society 
which would use the schools as a 
means of serving their own interests 
‘hrough =the  propagandizing of 
vouth? Will commercial education 
‘hrow off those chains and seek to 
vive youth a picture of the realities 
of business in relation to the whole 
plan of American life? These are 
questions which every teacher of 
commercial education should be ask- 
ing himself both as regards his own 
work and the collective work of his 
fellows. An intelligent answer to 
the true function of commercial edu- 
cation in American high schools to- 
day can be given only after a care- 
ful study of the development of 
business and commercial relations in 
the American history of the past 
three centuries. A brief statement 
of some of the conclusions which 
such a study might bring follows. 


Individual Initiative 


As one reviews the history of 
America, he cannot but be impressed 
with the emphasis which has been 
placed upon individual initiative as 
the approved means to success. In 
a new country of marvelous natural 
resources to be sought out and laid 
claim to, it has been indeed true that 
those with the will to work and cour- 
age to venture have had remarkable 
opportunities for material success. 
The many new inventions and im- 
proved methods of industry intro- 
duced into American life have added 
new fields in which individual initia- 
tive has counted tremendously. The 
numerous accounts of individuals 
rising from poverty to riches through 
pluck and hard work have made it 
casy to believe that in America there 
's no limit to the opportunities for 
individuals with initiative and en- 
ergy. 

In a society which holds that ev- 
ery ambitious person can succeed, 
emphasis naturally centers upon the 
individual as an individual rather 
than as a member of a Social group. 
“Why should one bother about the 
other fellow. His chances were the 
same as mine, Let him get out and 


hustle as I have done.” A splendid 
example of this point of view car- 
ried to the extreme is contained in 
the recent statement of a prominent 
American to the effect that, “I am 
firm in my belief that anyone not 
only can be rich but ought to be 
rich.” In outlining the means 
whereby this is to be done, he at- 
tempted to show that salary earners 
by investing fifteen dollars a week 
in stocks could amass a fortune of 
$80,000. This man has a reason, 
which to him is adequate, for believ- 
ing that this is so because by such a 
process he made for himself many 
times that amount. 


Tendency to Exploitation 


That this belief in the possibility 
of every ambitious person gaining 
material success as it has dominated 
American thought has wrought mar- 
velous things, no one can deny. It is 
equally apparent, however, that it has 
developed problems of tremendous 
importance to American life. Often 
it has resulted in the uncontrolled 
exploitation of natural resources 
with unpardonable waste. In many 
cases this has not stopped with na- 
tural resources, but has been turned 
to the exploitation of individuals. 
The stories of the rise to power of 
numerous captains of industry pic- 
ture again and again both of these 
types of exploitation. 

Perhaps even important, 
however, is the fact that this atti- 
tude has caused us increasingly to 
look upon the individual as largely 
self-sufficient. This has blinded us 
in a considerable degree to the fact 
that the very institutions and organi- 
zations which our individualism has 
produced have continually made it 
impossible to live independent lives. 
As a result of these two things, a 
growing faith in rugged individual- 
ism and a developing form of life 
demanding increasing interdepend- 
ence, we today find ourselves a na- 
tion of individuals trained primarily 
to think in terms of independent 
action and uncontrolled competition, 
and living in a world demanding a 
degree of cooperation such as has 
never been required before. Our 
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habits of independent thought are 
adapted to an independent form of 
life such as Stuart Chase describes 
as existing in Mexican villages of to- 
day where 95 per cent of the goods 
consumed are produced locally and 
5 per cent come from the outside 
world. We live, however, in an age 
of Middletowns where at times as 
much as 99 per cent of the prod- 
ucts of a community are shipped to 
the corners of the earth, and as 
little as one per cent of the products 
produced locally are consumed at 
home. 


Attitude of Educators 


It was but natural that, in spite 
of the idealism of many leaders in 
education, this philosophy of inde- 
pendent thought and action should 
have come to dominate to a consid- 
erable degree our public-school edu- 
cation. In the mind of the average 
individual, the primary purpose of 
the public school has been to help 
each individual to get his share, and 
oftentimes a little more than his 
share, of the good things of life. This 
attitude is well reflected in the state- 
ment, which doubtless many of us 
have been guilty of repeating at 
times, as to the amount which each 
day spent in the public schools in- 
creases one’s earnings over those of 
average individuals without similar 
schooling. Such statements, when 
analyzed carefully, mean that we 
have looked upon our schools as a 
means of developing individual in- 
itiative concerned primarily with in- 
dividual success. 

The challenge which the present 
situation in American life places 
upon American education should be 
readily apparent. The public schools 
should assume a major role in con- 
verting a nation trained primarily 
for rugged individualism to a land 
of cooperative action where the ac- 
tion of the individual would at all 
times be considered in relation to the 
general well-being of his fellows. 


Narrow Commercial Education 


Perhaps to no division of the pub- 
lic schools is this challenge more 
significant than to the department of 
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commerce. Ina society where it was 
held that every individual could suc- 
ceed without attention to the social 
significance of his conduct it would 
be the responsibility of commercial 
education to concern itself solely 
with the training of individual stud- 
ents in those qualities which would 
make for individual success. In such 
a society there would be no objec- 
tion to commercial education being 
built around such terms as get the 
business or treat every customer as 
though it were a foregone conclu- 
sion that he would buy or the slogan 
of the business world is ‘‘get results.” 
Courses in salesmanship and adver- 
tising would then rightly be built 
around current high-pressure meth- 
ods which have as their aim the ren- 
dering of the consumer helpless in 
the hands of business. 

In so far, however, as we accept 
the thought that we live in an inter- 
dependent society, this training for 
individual success becomes inade- 
quate. The acceptance of such a 
point of view demands a new phil- 
osophy of commercial education in 
which the primary objective becomes 
the training of pupils to evaluate 
business conduct in terms of its con- 
tribution to society as a whole. 

It is, of course, unreasonable to 
think that average pupils can be 
taught in high school all of the facts 
and principles which might be con- 
sidered in determining whether a 
particular business transaction is an 
asset or liability to society. The 
final decision as to whether or not 
the purchase of a Ford car primarily 
for pleasure purposes by a Mr. 
Jones, who has three children and 
whose annual income is $1000, is a 
benefit to society may readily involve 
economic and social considerations 
which are beyond the grasp of some 
high-school students. Nevertheless, 
the consideration of such concrete 
cases and the factors which they in- 
volve constitutes a type of social 
thinking which has great value and 
which should be encouraged. 


Social Approach in Commercial 
Education 


As an approach to the introduc- 
tion of such social thinking into com- 
mercial courses, it should be profit- 
able to study the history of various 
types of commercial and _ business 
transactions. The purpose of such 
study should not be purely informa- 
tional or, as has sometimes been the 
case, to show “funny ways people 
have had in past times’”’ and how we 
have improved today. Rather, it 
should be to give an insight into the 
fundamental reasons why we have 
business and commerce. Pupils 


should be brought to see that all of 
the processes involved in business 
are means which man has developed 
for satisfying his wants. The truth 
of this statement can best be seen 
by considering the production and 
exchange of goods in a_ primitive 
society where the processes involved 
are far simpler than in our complex 
civilization. 

With such a background it should 
be quite possible to build high-school 
commerce courses in such a way as 
to point out to students that in mod- 
ern life there are many occasions 
where business ceases to serve as a 
means of satisfying the wants of so- 
ciety and becomes a device for rob- 
bing some group in society to satisfy 
the selfish desires of another. In or- 
der that such a study might be con- 
structive, such illustrations of misdi- 
rected business enterprise would be 
considered always along with other 
examples of businesses established 
and administered on intelligent and 
constructive principles. In every case 
it would be an attempt to train pupils 
to measure every business organiza- 
tion or act first in terms of whether 
or not that business was in accord 
with the purpose for which trade is 
established : the satisfaction of human 
wants.! 


Aims of Commercial Education 


In commercial courses organized 
to meet the needs of society as a 
whole rather than those of isolated 
individuals, such objectives as the 
following would be given much con- 
sideration : 

1. To help pupils to see that in 
every society there must be some 
means of exchange or trade to per- 
mit of specialization for individuals. 

2. To see that trade has for its 
purpose the increased satisfaction of 
the wants of all parties concerned. 

3. To show that the society in 
which we live is organized so as to 
make each of us dependent upon the 
acts of all of the rest to a degree 
never approached before. 

4. To point out that in such a so- 
ciety it becomes easy to lose sight of 
the social consequences of our con- 
duct and at the same time increas- 
ingly necessary to guard against our 
actions becoming self-centered rather 
than social-centered. 


Problem of Social Distance 


It is far easier to deal selfishly 
with an unknown individual than 
with a fraternity brother, but equally 
immoral in modern society. It is 

1Jf there are those who feel that the point 
of view taken here is too idealistic they should 
ask themselves if it is not correct that one can 


best serve “self-interest” today by seeking to 
serve “others’ interests.” 


fortunate for at least the peace of 
mind of those who made fortunes 
from the stock market debauch of 
1929 that they cannot see that they 
were partners to a national scandal 
which robbed thousands of widows 
and poor of the savings of a lifetime. 

5. To show that there are many 
business organizations which are vi- 
tally interested in seeing that their 
business is conducted for the benefit 
of society as a whole. 

If one accepted the statements of 
all business firms as to their service 
motive, all business would be in- 
cluded in this group. Unfortunately 
much of this self-approval has to be 
recognized as false. 

With all of this discounting, how- 
ever, there remains a_ considerable 
portion of business conducted on 
genuine social principles. There is 
reason for believing that an increas- 
ing number of commercial organiza- 
tions have sought to organize their 
businesses with such a motive as a 
result of the present business depres- 
sion. 

6. To show that if society can co- 
operate in directing social and eco- 
nomic change, modern inventions 
and industry make possible a society 
in which the wants of all of us can 
be satisfied almost without end. 

This is a matter of great impor- 
tance. A vision of the world as it 
might be goes far in causing the in- 
dividual to disregard selfish motives 
in the interest of a better social or- 
der. 

There may be those who will con- 
tend that these are not commercial 
objectives, but rather those of a 
course in social science. The ques- 
tion which such persons must con- 
sider is whether or not the general 
aims of commercial and social-science 
courses should not be much the same. 
In so far as education intelligently 
accepts the proposition that society 
supports public schools to train pu- 
pils to contribute to society rather 
than to live at the expense of society, 
or with minor attention to social wel- 
fare, an affirmative answer to this 
question would seem reasonable. 


In Our Opinion 
(Concluded from page 7) 


our economic life, but probably the 
great majority of us are doing little 
or nothing. The amazing depression 


~ which now confounds business and 


industry should make us all the more 
conscious of the fact, that the teach- 
ing of techniques, while worth while 
in itself, is not our entire problem. 


H. A. T. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND 


REMEDIAL “‘TEACHING—PART I 


An address given before the Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association of 
\ew York City and Vicinity, No- 
zomber 7, 1931 


HE purpose of diagnosis in typ- 

[ ing, as in medicine, is to dis- 
cover the actual state of affairs. The 
purpose of remedial work in teach- 
‘ig, as in medicine, is to correct the 
situation discovered through diag- 
nosis. Of the two, remedial mea- 
sures are the more important, al- 
‘hough it is inconceivable that intel- 
l.gent remedial measures can be tak- 
en in teaching or in medicine with- 
out some adequate diagnosis. 

Diagnosis must be specific, not gen- 
cral. The doctor does not merely 
say, “This man is sick.” He deter- 
ines that a specific thing or process 
is at fault and then applies a specific 
remedy. 


Comprehensive Diagnosis Needed 


Diagnosis must also be comprehen- 
sive. A given disease may be the re- 
sult of several complications. In the 
teaching of typewriting we have un- 
fortunately been in the habit of diag- 
nosing only one small phase—the ac- 
curacy of the typed result. Any fail- 
ure Of a typist to attain his best pos- 
sible speed, accuracy, or fluency in 
the realm of skill constitutes a focal 
point for diagnosis and _ remedial 
work. If typing teachers would at- 
tain the standard of professional ex- 
cellence that the world expects of 
physicians, they must diagnose the 
whole situation surrounding each in- 
dividual and his ability. This in- 
cludes mental as well as manual con- 
siderations. Until recent years there 
has been only one widely used basis 
of diagnosis and remedial work in 
typewriting. It is often called the 
“perfect copy” standard. Aside from 
the shortcomings already suggested, 
the application of this standard con- 
tributed no information to the stu- 
dent as to why he made errors in the 
typed result. The teacher did not 
usually attempt to diagnose why the 
perfect copy was not produced, be- 
ing satisfied if he could “catch” an 
error. No intelligent improvement 
practice could be based on such a 
situation. Grading based on such a 


standard disregarded the other essen- 


By Harold H. Smith 
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tials of typewriting skill—speed, flu- 
ency, and accuracy of technique, both 
mental and physical. 

Its only merit was that it was easy 
to explain to the student, easy for 
the teacher to administer and to 
grade. 

Error Charts 


Recently a number of so-called 
“error charts” have appeared on 
which the student may check with 
varying degrees of detailed accuracy 
the errors which he makes. These 
charts variously provide information 
that the student made more errors on 
certain keys than on others, or that 
he substituted a certain letter more 
often for one letter than for others. 
They still give no clue as to the real 
causes of these errors. 

Indeed, every such error chart that 
has been examined is deceptive in 
that it leads to the conclusion that 
certain letters are miss-struck or oth- 
ers are substituted for them when in 
fact it may be that the typing was on 
a plane higher than that of individual 
stroking, and the sequence of the 
strokes or some element of mental or 
nervous skill is really at fault rather 
than the strokes themselves. A few 
illustrations bear this out. 


Types of Errors 


A common error is the writing of 
“hisotirc” for “historical.” The criti- 
cal point in writing this word is be- 
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tween the two letters s and ¢. If at- 
tention lags here there is a tendency 
for the hands to operate in the bal- 
anced, alternating fashion initiated 
on the is combination and to continue 
on into the very frequent tori combi- 
nation which is also balanced, but in 
this case it turns out to be ofir. This 
error would be recorded on the most 
highly developed error charts as four 
errors: an o fora t, and so on. Such 
diagnosis is misleading and futile. 

One of the typists in our office re- 
cently wrote “universary” for “uni- 
versity.” She was accustomed to 
writing the word “anniversary” fre- 
quently. She substituted the combi- 
nation sary for sity. True diagnosis 
would show the error to be one of 
insufficient attention and failure to 
inhibit a highly developed skill when 
a less highly developed combination 
or series of strokes is required. 

My own stenographer often writes 
“influency” for “influence’’ because 
she frequently writes the word “‘flu- 
ency.” This is a seven-letter combi- 
nation, but how much of it functions 
as a single combination [ do not pre- 
tend to know. 

I recently typed “student’a” for 
“student’s” at the end of a line be- 
cause I made too much haste in re- 
turning the carriage and did not per- 
mit my hand to return from the left 
shift key to correct striking position. 
An a was written for an s but the er- 
ror occurred in timing the return of 
the carriage, the release of the shift, 
and the first stroke. 

Because of the general interest in 
this problem of typing inaccuracy 
and the error chart, I undertook a 
special study on typing inaccuracy 
and letter-frequency. 


Typing Inaccuracy and Letter- 
Frequency 


Roy E. Hoke reported in 1922! 
that he had calculated the coefficient 
of correlation between frequency of 
use and accuracy by the product- 
moment formula with a result of 
924 and a P. E. of .021. Analysis 
of his study on this point shows ob- 
scurity as to the exact meaning. He 
probably intended the correlation to 

1 Hoke, Roy Edward, The Improvement of 
Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting, the Johns 


Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 
7; Baltimore, 1922. Page 21. 
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be between “errors” or “percentage 
of error” and “frequency of occur- 
rence,” rather than between “accur- 
acy” and “frequency.” Either way, 
however, it appears logical to sup- 
pose that a greater degree of accur- 
acy should be expected on the more 
frequent characters; also more er- 
rors should be expected on the more 
frequent characters. 

This naturally gives rise to perti- 
nent questions as to the meaning of 
errors, as to their relative impor- 
tance, and as to how remedial work 
should be directed. If errors oc- 
curred in exact proportion to the fre- 
quency with which the individual let- 
ters were attempted, we could dis- 
miss our doubts and proceed to aim 
for general accuracy on ordinary 
matter. Although .924 is a high cor- 
relation, it nevertheless indicates 
some variation, and there is the ad- 
ditional criticism that at the lower 
end of Hoke’s error frequency scale 
some of the letters were represented 
by such a small number of errors as 
to raise some doubt as to his error 
study being a “fair sampling’’ be- 
cause it included too few cases. 

In order to formulate any accurate 
idea as to the number of times a 
given letter is missed out of the total 
times attempted, it is necessary: 

(1) to analyze a large number of 
papers, checking errors, counting and 
segregating the total errors, the total 
number of occurrences of each error, 
and the total times each letter was 
attempted; or 

(2) to take supposedly valid error 
studies and estimate the number of 
times each letter was attempted, bas- 
ing our estimate on supposedly valid 
studies of frequency of occurrence of 
letters. 

The first method not being feasi- 
ble, we have chosen the second. 

The Studies Used. In using the 
second method, we have taken the 
most extensive error study available, 
that made by D. D. Lessenberry and 
published by the L. C. Smith & Cor- 
ona Typewriters, Inc., in 1928. Its 
title is “Error Chart” and the de- 
scription accompanying it states that 
it is an “analysis of errors : 
based upon a study of more than 60,- 
000 errors tabulated and sent in by 
teachers from all sections of the 
United States.” 

One of the best known studies of 
frequency of letter occurrence avail- 
able is that made by Roy E. Hoke, 
already mentioned. This was. se- 
lected. 

Validity of These Studies. These 
two studies were chosen as repre- 
senting the most valid ones available, 
but several comments should be 
made. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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The experience of teachers and 
typists clearly justifies the statement 
that the nature of typing errors dif- 
fers considerably at the various lev- 
els of typing skill. Dr. William F. 
Book has devoted a great deal of 
space to this in Learning to Type- 
write.* 

In this and nearly all recent error 
studies, the basis of the chart is a 
listing of either the letters missed, or 
a further analysis showing the num- 
ber of times each different letter was 
struck for each remaining letter. 
This procedure is all right, provided 
the typing is done on the individ- 
ual-stroking level. The moment 
higher-order skills, combination, se- 
quence, or word skills begin to de- 
velop, the situation is not so simple 
as on the individual-stroking level. If 
the typist gets started on the wrong 
stroke of a sequence, as in typing 
aldn for land, the error in technique 
lies at the point where he began the 
sequence. He merely started with 
the wrong hand and executed a se- 
quence which “‘felt like” the one he 
should have typed. The alternation 
of the hands and the direction of the 
movements within each hand from 
one finger to another are the same in 
both cases, yet this one error would 
be made to appear as four on the 
error chart. 

One other instance. The words 
though and through often are typed 
thought and throught. This error of 
adding a ¢ cannot be recorded on the 
tvpe of error chart used as the basis 
for this study. As a matter of fact, 
it occurs because more words ordi- 
narily end in ght than in gh. The 
fingers have developed a higher de- 
gree of skill on ght than on gh and 
if attention slackens sufficiently the 
combination that is most automati- 
cally executed, ght, is typed. 


Non-Letter Errors 


Other types of error which cannot 
be recorded on this particular kind of 
error chart are those made on punc- 
tuation marks, the special characters, 
and the space. 

Another item to be noted is that 
these errors were collected by taking 
the tabulated errors submitted “by 
teachers from all sections.” Many 
observers will agree that experience 
bears out the conclusion that we have 
no assurance that such lists contained 
all the errors actually made on the 
papers corrected, and, in view of the 
comments just made, there must re- 


main grave doubt as to the meaning- . 


fulness of the analysis of such er- 
rors as were tabulated. 
However, representing as it does 


* Book, William F., Learning to Typewrite, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1925. 


the most extensive error analysis yet 
made, this study must be accepted 
for whatever it is worth as the best 
suited to our purpose. 

The validity of the Hoke study 
could easily be questioned on the 
ground that, as stated on page 17, the 
figures in Table V, Studies on the 
Frequency of Use of Letters and 
Punctuation Marks, are “based on 
the counting of 12,130 letters of the 
alphabet.” On the five-stroke basis 
for standard words, this represents 
approximately only 3,000 words, the 
space stroke not being counted here 
because it is omitted from the de- 
clared list of “letters and punctua- 
tion marks.” On the other hand, 
Hoke publishes a number of tables 
summarizing studies of letter-fre- 
quencies on different bases including 
their frequencies in printers fonts, 
all of which agree closely with the 
ultimate estimates used by Hoke. 
Again, we can accept this study with 
due reservation as to its probable 
validity, largely because we feel it to 
be the best available. 


The Problems Involved 


1. Is there any relation between 
frequency of occurrence of letters 
and the frequency with which errors 
are made in attempting to type them? 

2. Is there any relation between 
frequency of occurrence and the fre- 
quency with which letters are mis- 
takenly substituted for others? 

3. Are the most frequently 
missed letters really the most inac- 
curately controlled? In other words, 
should we not consider the number 
of times a given letter is correctly 
produced in connection with the 
number of times it is missed? How 
many times is each letter attempted 
for each time it is mistyped ? 

4. If there is a difference in the 
degree of skill possessed by the ty- 
pist in respect to the accuracy of the 
typed result of each letter, what is 
this difference? Can it be reduced to 
a definite statement of fact? If it 
can, we may then formulate a more 
correct idea as to which letters are 
less accurately controlled, and we 
may be able to provide more inten- 
sive drills to improve skill in typing 
them. 

5. Would such a study indicate 
weakness in any particular aspect, 
such as weakness of certain fingers 
or difficulties with certain sections of 
the keyboard? We might secure 
very valuable guidance for drills and 
practice material. 

The Procedure. The first step was 
to take the totals from the Error 
Chart. Table I shows these totals 
and the ranking of the letters upon 

(Continued on page 31) 
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With the ever increasing number 
of pupils entering the high schools 
and taking the commercial courses, 
the question has arisen, ‘Are all who 
want to study shorthand capable of 
learning it with any degree of suc- 
cess?” The following is offered as 
a suggestion to both pupils and 
icachers as a guide to pupils in an- 
alyzing the requirements of this sub- 
ject and as a keynote to teachers in 
‘elping the pupils to achieve success 
'y emphasizing the requirements. 

It is the writer’s opinion that other 


being equal (and “other 
‘hings” will be explained later), 
vearly every pupil who studies 


-northand in earnest can achieve an 
average degree of success in it if he 
or she pays special attention to three 
ideas expressed the words 
Hlabits, Observation, and Work, the 
initial letters of which words are 
HOW. 


Habits 


The word Habit in this steno- 
graphic connection (as in others) 
has a psychological and a physical 
connotation. In its psychological 
sense it means the establishment of 
proper nerve responses in forming 
outlines, in establishing continuity 
and rhythm of motion, and in habit- 
uating oneself to them until they be- 
come automatic. Of course, these 
responses have a physical basis, but 
their practice must be kept in mind 
constantly in order to make them 
automatic. In its more direct physi- 
cal aspect Habit here means estab- 
lishing and continuing correct pos- 
ture, the careful handling of pen or 
pencil, regular and systematic pro- 
cedure in regard to performing prac- 
tice drills, sounding outlines, correct- 
ing original errors and making per- 
manent and automatic the proper 
outlines for them. The establishment 
of correct habits alone, however, is 
an insignificant factor in learning 
shorthand successfully. It is indis- 
solubly linked with two other fac- 
tors, Observation and Work. 


Observation 


In order to practise drills cor- 
rectly and to correct faulty outlines, 
pupils must observe carefully what 
they are imitating and correcting. 


THE HOW OF SHORTHAND 


By Florence Levy 


Kensington High School, Philadelphia 


Many pupils, when told to practise 
outlines from models in books or on 
the blackboard, fail to copy the mod- 
els correctly. They do not notice the 
relative sizes of strokes; the sizes 
and positions of hooks, loops, or 
circles; the placing of vowels (if 
vowels are written). Oftentimes 
pupils practise outlines incorrectly 
five or ten times and thus establish 
incorrect nerve responses either from 
sheer carelessness or from lack of ob- 
servation of details of the outline. 
This is worse than not practising at 
all. It is like the musical aspirant who 
ruins his chances for proficiency by 
practising incorrectly and later finds 
it difficult to form correct habits be- 
cause the former have become firmly 
established. 


Work 


Finally, earnestness of purpose 
and willingness to work must accom- 
pany proper habits and discriminat- 
ing powers of observation. Work, 
like habit, has its psychological and 
its physical aspects. The impulse to 
work hard to achieve success must 
have its germ in the pupil, and it 
must .be fostered by the teacher. 
Many of the pupils who study short- 
hand have a real desire to learn it be- 
cause in many cases it means a way 
to earn a livelihood; and that is often 
an important factor in the mind of 
the adolescent. The teacher can fos- 
ter and develop this germ by her per- 
sonality in creating interest in the 
work and pointing out its possibilities 
and by varying the procedure in or- 
der to avoid monotony. Stenog- 
raphy is, after all, a drill subject, 
and all drill subjects require con- 
stant repetition. Establishment of 
proper habits of work and study, 
fortified by correct observation of 
details, must be accompanied by will- 
ingness on the part of the pupil to 
work hard. 

At the beginning of this article 
it was said that careful attention to 
Habits, Observation, and Work 
would insure at least a fair degree 
of success for those who have them 
in mind, “other things being equal.” 
It is assumed that pupils who study 
shorthand have a normal develop- 
ment of hearing and of distinguish- 
ing sounds. Occasionally (only 
rarely) a pupil is found who seems 
to lack entirely a sense of sound— 
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he fails to distinguish certain sounds 
or to recognize similarities in sounds. 
This kind of pupil needs to be sub- 
jected to careful observation by one 
trained in the field to see if there 
really is a defect in his equipment. 

Also, it is assumed that pupils have 
an adequate knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language before they undertake 
to study shorthand. Deficiency in the 
use of the English language is not 
so great a handicap to beginners of 
the subject as it is to the advanced 
pupils—those who have reached the 
transcription stage, if that period is 
deferred until the principles are 
learned. (Incidentally, this would 
seem to be an argument in favor of 
beginning transcription almost im- 
mediately so that faulty habits in the 
use of the English language can be 
detected and dealt with as soon as 
possible.) In any event, when the 
transcription stage is reached, it is 
most important, as all teachers know, 
that the pupils have a fair knowledge 
of the English language. Most 
teachers of advanced classes of short- 
hand have had experience with pup- 
ils who have learned their shorthand 
principles thoroughly, and yet they 
would hesitate to recommend them 
as stenographers because they failed 
in matters of punctuation, spelling, 
sentence structure, word usage, etc. 
On the other hand, there are pupils 
whose shorthand leaves much to be 
desired in the way of correctness and 
legibility but who can hand to their 
teacher a mailable letter because their 
knowledge of English helps them to 
decipher doubtful outlines and to fill 
in gaps and omissions in their notes. 
By reason of this advantage in Eng- 
lish usage, and oftentimes the ad- 
vantage of a good memory, they are 
able to present an intelligible, cor- 
rectly punctuated letter or article. 
However, with the great mass of 
pupils who are now entering the com- 
mercial curricula there is more not- 
iceable than heretofore a deficiency 
in the use of the English language. 
It is increasingly important, there- 
fore, for the teacher of stenography 
to help pupils cultivate right habits, 
to develop their powers of observa- 
tion, and to inspire greater effort and 
more diligent application. This will 
make the pupils’ success in learning 
shorthand less dependent on pro- 
ficiency in the use of the English 
language. 


SALESMANSHIP THE 
CURRICULUM 


By Henry I. Chaim 


Head of Business Department, High School of Commerce, 


HE standard curriculum of ed- 

ucation has long been consid- 
ered the classical one; that is, it com- 
prises history, English, mathemat- 
ics, and foreign languages. Science 
has been grudgingly admitted to the 
group. There is no question but that 
an academic basis is a necessary 
foundation for a thorough education, 
regardless of what particular line of 
work or profession the student may 
intend to pursue. Those who desire 
to receive further training in col- 
leges, as a prerequisite to matricula- 
tion must have received comprehen- 
sive academic training in secondary 
institutions, The university in one 
generation cannot break.away from 
the habits, customs, and traditions of 
centuries. Recently, however, some 
of the leading national educators 
have questioned the content of each 
“requisite” subject in relation to the 
actual productive value it gives to 
the college student. 


English a Basic Subject 


English, in so far as it is the read- 
ing, writing, and comprehension of 
our language, will always remain a 
basic subject, since upon the mastery 
of it will depend the individual’s 
progress in all fields of learning and 
of world contact. Every student 
should know written and oral ex- 
pressions in their best forms. This 
of course does not signify the pro- 
duction by the pupil of literary gems, 
or the declaiming of oratorical ex- 
cerpts. It means the command of 
English for present and_ practical 
purposes. To the extent that Eng- 
lish study gives an appreciation of 
literature, it is worth while; but the 
cutting up of our choice literature 
and measuring it out in homeopathic 
doses is not necessary, nor is it of 
other than dubious value to the stud- 
ent either when he is attending 
school or in his subsequent life. 

In so far as mathematics teaches 
calculation—the manipulation of 
numbers—it is of practical value to 
the high-school student-—the amount 
and kind of helpful calculation rang- 
ing in proportion to the probable 

vocational opportunities of the stud- 
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ent. Abstruse problems in analysis 
should be reserved for the junior or 
senior college; they are too ad- 
vanced for the adolescent secondary 
pupil. 

Science is valuable as a secondary 
subject up to the point at which it 
leaves the common, everyday condi- 
tions of life, and enters into the un- 
known, uncharted places, entry into 
which is of no value to the individ- 
ual who follows the ordinary pursuits 
of life. Science should be taught as 
the means of maintaining civiliza- 
tion and its concomitant conditions, 
and of developing the race. 


The Social Sciences 


Social science should interpret the 
past and give an insight into the 
probabilities of the future. Factual 
recapitulation of isolated historical 
events is of course obsolescent. 

Modern languages have their place 
in the curriculum only as far as they 
are of direct value in the life of the 
individual. They have little indirect 
secondary value. 

Salesmanship is the art by which 
an individual can make another be- 
lieve and act according to his way 
of thinking. In its broadest sense, 
it is the creating of an idea by one 
person in the mind of another. It 
may be an idea embodying the trans- 
fer of goods or of money; it may be 
an application for a position. Sales- 
manship, per se, is a vital factor in 
the lives of all individuals. The aca- 
demic foundation, therefore, should 
include the development of this field. 
This knowledge should be a skilful 
tool in the hands of each student, 
so that he may sell himself and his 
ideas when the occasion arrives. 

There are certain traditional 
knowledges which people demand. 
They have in many cases no partic- 
ular relation to vocation or avoca- 
tion, but because of a certain stand- 
ard of education, these inherited fall- 
acies have fastened themselves upon 
the scholastic curricula. People, as 
a rule, think that education consists 
of learning the things that others 
have learned. Frequently the esti- 
mated value of an individual is based 
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entirely upon what it is thought he 
ought to know rather than upon 
what he actually knows. In the field 
of salesmanship this is lamentably 
true. The buyer many times judges 
the salesman’s intelligence ; this judg- 
ment colors his reaction, and affects 
his confidence, prejudicing him in 
regard to the product presented. 


Influence of Training 


For instance, if the customer has 
had a thorough classical education, 
he will judge the salesman by that 
standard. If, on the other hand, he 
is a “self-made man,” the customer 
may judge him by entirely different 
standards. It is therefore necessary 
that the salesman have a consider- 
able academic background, as well as 
much practical knowledge, in order 
that his sales approach and his sales 
conversation may rest on a plane 
that will be appreciated by certain 
types of buyers. 

The academic training should al- 
ways come in the earlier part of the 
high-school career. Salesmanship 
being a vocational subject, its prin- 
ciples and problems should be offered 
in the senior year of the secondary 
school for two reasons: 

1. The need for the use of sales- 
manship immediately following the 
student’s graduation ; 

2. The necessity of a mind pre- 
viously trained in certain funda- 
mentals. 

If it were possible, it would be 
even better to have every student 
continue his education into junior 
college. In that case, possibly the 
subject of salesmanship should be 
postponed, except for quite an ele- 
mentary presentation, until that 
time. However, the academic de- 
partments of the secondary schools 
should realize that their work is but 
the laying of the foundation for 
further special work upon the part 
of the pupil. The academic work, in 
part, should be so taught as to fit 
this need. 

Business subjects should not be 
foreign to the general curriculum. 
It should not be necessary to invent 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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GETTING RESULTS IN 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Hi keynote for achieving re- 
sults in Junior Business Train- 
‘ug is “system.” The teacher, as 
well as the student, must be sys- 
icmatic in his efforts in order to 
accomplish the aims and purposes of 
‘his vital subject. From the earliest 
meeting of the teacher and the class, 
the thought of systematic activity, 
in all phases of this course, should 
be ever present in the minds of the 
teacher and the students. In fact, 
every function in the business world 
is based primarily on “system” and 
then follows the solutions to the 
various problems which present 
themselves each day in the commer- 
cial world. Let us in our teaching 
instill this procedure of systematic 
activity copied after the ultimate 
goal—business—for which we are 
preparing the youth of today. Every 
person working in an office has some 
particular duty or function to per- 
form, whether the individual is a 
billing clerk, cashier, entry clerk, sec- 
retary or in some other position. 
Ikach person is responsible for a par- 
ticular phase of the business organi- 
zation. In our classrooms let us, as 
far as possible, assign a task to as 
many of the students as we can con- 
veniently and yet retain the decorum 
necessary for proper instruction. 
Let us make them all “self-reliance 
assistants.” What are some of the 
duties these girls and boys can per- 
form? 


First Meeting of Class 


During the earliest period of each 
term or semester the teacher can by 
precept and example exhibit the 
traits of a systematic personality by 
his own activity. When the class 
enters the room each student should 
be given a 3 x 5 card and asked to 
sit temporarily in any seat. Upon 
the card the student is instructed to 
write his name, surname first and 
then the cards may be collected. 
These cards are then given to a stu- 
dent in the class to alphabetize. Af- 
ter the cards have been arranged in 
alphabetic order the permanent seats 
may be assigned by the teacher. 
Now the class is seated alphabeti- 
cally and the teacher has a working 
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familiarity with each individual. It 
is a simple matter now to proceed 
further to assign duties. The girl 
or boy sitting in the first seat, first 
row should be assigned as a self-re- 
liance assistant to distribute the sup- 
plies for the entire term. The per- 
son sitting in the second seat, first 
row may be assigned to answer the 
school telephone. This student will 
prevent many interruptions in the 
lessons throughout the term due to 
the ringing of the telephone _ bell. 
The third pupil on this row may be 
assigned to the duty of messenger. 
When the office rings for a messen- 
ger from a_ business-training room, 
this should not be a signal for rais- 
ing of hands and interrupting the 
continuity of the lesson for the 
teacher to decide which pupil he 
will select for the errand. The pupils 
nearest the windows can be selected 
and trained to regulate the shades 
and the opening and closing of the 
windows; at the beginning and at the 
end of each period students can be 
assigned to inspect the cleanliness of 
the classroom and for removing un- 
tidy paper from the floor. There 
should be a committee appointed to 
wash the blackboards at the close of 
the school day ; another committee to 
inspect the ink-wells and fill those 
which are empty. It is not necessary 
for the teacher to write everything 
on the blackboard. There may be a 
few students in the class that prob- 
ably write as well as the teacher on 
the blackboard; why not allow these 
girls and boys to write the “‘self-re- 
liance” questions each day or draw 
the business form to be studied dur- 
ing the period? The remainder of 
the pupils can be assigned as ‘“‘self- 
reliance assistants” to keep their own 
desk neat and the floor clean. The 
efficient teacher will try to eliminate 
as many of the minor details as pos- 
sible and will devote himself, almost 
entirely, to the actual teaching of the 
class. He may even train one of the 
excellent students to act as his secre- 
tary. This student in each class will 
assume the entire responsibility for 
making entries in the roll-book, of 
course under the supervision of the 
teacher. These details the students 
will be proud to undertake and at 
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the same time the teacher is relieved 
of unnecessary repetition of daily 
routine matters, devoting himself to 
his task of teaching. 


Facilitating Instruction 


It is almost an impossible under- 
taking at the beginning of the term 
to memorize the names of all the 
students. It is desirable for the 
teacher’s control of the group to be- 
come acquainted with the members 
of the various classes as soon as 
possible. In order to systematize the 
classroom procedure further it is 
very convenient for the teacher to 
know all his students by name by 
the second meeting of the classes, at 
the beginning of the term, The 
teacher explains to the class that the 
business training room represents an 
office. By questioning the members 
of the class as to the appearance of 
an office, someone will suggest that 
each clerk in an office usually has his 
or her name on the desk. This is the 
clue for the teacher to suggest that 
his students prepare signs for their 
desks. These signs are called name- 
plates and can be painted on card- 
board. The white cardboard with 
black paint or ink makes the best 
name-plates. The size and instruc- 
tions for making this project should 
be explained on the blackboard. 

A name-plate eleven inches long is 
convenient for the girls and boys to 
carry in their notebooks. A stand also 
made of cardboard can be attached 
to the back of the name-plate per- 
mitting it to be placed on any part of 
the student’s desk. After these name- 
plates are finished, the students, upon 
entering the classroom, automatically 
place their names in position in the 
front part of the desk. Now the 
room will represent an office and 
each student represents a clerk in the 
classroom office. The teacher has 
the class under control, as she is ac- 
quainted with the name of each stu- 
dent through the name-plate on his 
desk. The teaching will be more ef- 
fective through this device and at 
the same time a working knowledge 
of each name will systematically 
cling to the teacher's memory. The 
girls and boys will appreciate the 
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cognizance given them as individuals 
and a business-like atmos- 
phere will prevail in the classroom. 


Charts, Posters and Projects 


The results in business training 
can be demonstrated in the creative 
ability of the students. After a topic 
or unit of work has been presented 
in the classroom, it is possible to il- 
lustrate concretely the subject-mat- 
ter that has been inculcated into the 
minds of the boys and girls. By us- 
ing a chart made of cardboard it is 
possible to illustrate the information 
taught. Upon a sheet of cardboard 
size 26 inches x 22 inches the topic is 
printed. Under the topic the stu- 
dents are directed to select a prob- 
lem in which they are especially in- 
terested and this problem is also 
printed upon the cardboard. Dur- 
ing the regular classroom work cer- 
tain business forms are utilized and 
these forms are kept in the note- 
books. Now the student may extract 
the appropriate business forms to 
answer the problem and paste these 
neatly on the cardboard. Alongside 
of the business forms the students 
should be instructed to select colored 
pictures that will assist in answering 
the problem and these also are 
pasted on the chart. Previous to as- 
signing the chart as an extra-credit 
project, the teacher should give some 
thought to correlating the arrange- 
ment of materials on the chart with 
the instructions given in the art de- 
partment. For instance, there should 
be color harmony, symmetry 1n ar- 
ranging the materials and also a 
word or two about the margins. The 
widest margin should be at the bot- 
tom of the chart. Directions can 
also be given as to the arrangement 
for identification purposes. In the 
lower right-hand corner the student's 
name and grade will appear; while in 
the lower left hand corner, possibly 
the name of the school. Under each 
picture there should appear an ex- 
planation discussing the connection 
of the picture to the problem. 

These charts may be assigned at 
the end of each topic or as a project 
over a term’s work. It may be diffi- 
cult to procure these cardboards 
without cost to the students, but 
some neighborhood store will be glad 
to supply these charts at a minimum 
price if the storekeeper is advised as 
to the number that will be required in 
advance of the assignment. These 
charts should be encouraged from 
the students as extra-credit assign- 
ments. 

These charts are justified from an 
educational point of view because 


there is a certain creative develop- 
ment in the life of the child which 
demonstrates to him concretely his 
initiative and latent ability in pre- 
senting this piece of work. In addi- 
tion there is some training in re- 
search made necessary by the selection 
of appropriate forms and pictures to 
answer the problem. The skill involved 
in arranging the materials, coupled 
with the faculty for selecting suitable 
explanations for these representa- 
tions also justifies the making of the 
charts. To the teacher these charts 
are valuable because the results of 
instruction can be measured easily 
by inspecting the forms and they 
also can be used during future 
terms as concrete material. After the 
charts have been graded the best 
ones are selected for the purpose 
of displaying the results of the in- 
structions. Suitable places for hang- 
ing the charts can be found in the 
classroom. The students will enjoy 
seeing their charts displayed and this 
creates a greater interest in the sub- 
ject. At times, it may be possible 
to arrange an exhibit for the par- 
ents; then these charts can be hung 
in the hallways of the school and an 
additional interest} business 
training will be awakened in the 
minds of the parents of our boys and 
girls. 

Where it is inconvenient to pro- 
cure the cardboard for chart making 
the teacher may resort to another de- 
vice for depicting the results. Four 
sheets of notebook paper pasted 
alongside of each other can also 
serve the purpose of chart-making. 
Ordinary wrapping paper can also be 
used for this purpose. These charts 
that are made of paper instead of 
cardboard may be retained by the 
students in their notebooks. 


Projects 


Interest may be further stimulated 
by the making of projects. Boys and 
girls in the upper grades like to make 
things with their hands. Projects 
are relaxation from the continued 
mental activities of our commercial 
students. Along with our instruc- 
tions in business training and the ap- 
plication of this knowledge to busi- 
ness forms, appreciations, ideals and 
skills, these projects develop the dex- 
terity of our students. An occasional 
assignment of this kind will bring 
surprising results into the classroom. 
Again, the finished projects can be 
stored by the teacher for future con- 
crete material and for the purpose of 
arranging an exhibit for the people 
not acquainted with the intricacies of 
the subject. The materials used in 
the construction of these projects 


may be flour and water, putty, wood, 
metal, clay, soap, cardboard, em- 
broidering, paper and glass. 


List of Projects 


A partial list of some projects tha: 
can be constructed for the topic of 
filing, for example, are: 


1. A spindle file. 

Sox file. 

. Flat or Loose-sheet Drawer. 

. Shannon File. 

. Shannon Filing Cabinet. 

. Vertical Filing Guides. 

. Straight-edge Folder. 

. Half-cut Tab Folder. 

. Expansion Folder. 

. Vertical File Drawer with an 
Alphabetic Index. 

. Vertical File Drawer with a 
Geographic Index. 

. Vertical File Drawer with a 
Numeric Index. 

. Vertical File Drawer with a 
Subject Index. 

. An Index with 40 Alphabetic 
Divisions. 

5. Correspondence Tickler, 

» Card Tickler. 


From this list a variety of assign- 
ments can be made and at the same 
time the students can practise with 
these projects in school or at home, 
presenting a better understanding of 
the problem under discussion. It is 
possible to assign other projects un- 
der the topics of reference books, the 
telephone, the traveler (constructing 
a railroad station and showing the 
various services offered to the tra- 
veler), the cashier, the stock clerk, 
ete. 

These outside activities all tend to 
create a greater interest in business 
training and when the teacher has 
the interest of the students, the best 
results will naturally follow. 


Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 14) 


special commercial nomenclatures. 
The entire academic course of study 
should be arranged toward helping 
the student meet the demands of 
business life. 

While salesmanship has been used 
in this paper as a typical example, 
because salesmanship takes care of 
such a large percentage of our suc- 
cessful business people, the same 
rule would and should apply to per- 
sons in all forms of activity. Such 
training anent contact between them- 
selves and others should be a re- 
quired part of their formal secon- 
dary education. 
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TEACHING AIDS IN GERMANY 


By Dr. Friedrich Feld 


Professor at the Collegiate School of Commerce, Berlin 


“TEACHING aids necessarily 
have a place in the general 
scheme of every theoretical teaching 
outline. We therefore propose to 
touch upon certain aids in German 
icaching plans. The teaching out- 
line should form, as much as possible, 
« complete picture of the work to be 
‘aught. For this reason it is of the 
utmost importance that we have a 
thorough knowledge of the facts to 
be taught and also of the art of 
‘caching such facts. We must con- 
sider the viewpoint of their selection 
and know the art of their applica- 
‘ion. We should also know how 
they may be learned as the degree of 
scli-reliance gained by the student 
depends on the method used. 

Then these various points enlight- 
en us regarding the purpose of the 
ieacher. The newest teaching aids 
have gone far to show the spirit of 
the trade-school method, which is 
characterized by the forceful empha- 
sis of student cooperation. Here 
the réle of the book is placed some- 
what in the background to be used 
only in review. A glance into the 
combination of the already used 
teaching materials is also very in- 
structive, as through this an opinion 
in regard to the structure of the 
school is made possible. The co- 
ordination of the cultural work of 
the school with that of professional 
practice will also prove enlightening. 
Such considerations show the trend 
in German teaching plans. 


Major Types of Aids 


We may distinguish two major 
groups of teaching-aids: (1) the ob- 
servation medium and (2) the de- 
velopment and practice medium. 
-quipment, such as is used in pro- 
fessional practice, or imitations of 
such equipment, holds first place. If 
instruction is supposed to prepare 
for business, it must be used in con- 
nection with its equipment. Only 
with the knowledge of these elemen- 
tary preliminaries of practice can 
correct drill in the fundamentals of 
this practise enter. This drill must 
be the main value on the fundamen- 
tal side; that is, the development of 
the necessary tendencies and abilities 
must lie there. Such objects are to 
be employed during the instruction 
on professional practice, such as 
samples of goods, business formu- 


(Translated by George Franz) 


Dr. Friedrich Feld 


las, printed formulas used as entry 
slips and sales pads, office machines 
and machine parts, office furniture, 
loose-leaf systems, registration meth- 
ods, and advertising copy. Each of 
these would naturally call for a sep- 
arate selection of teaching materials 
in the classroom. 

Outside of these articles for prac- 
tice, our consideration of teaching 
material in the form of books and 
printed matter of all kinds would be 
put to the fore. The books in the 
hands of the students are in the first 
place handbooks of business, calcula- 
tion books included. They are most- 
ly reading and drill books, the latter 
tor practice in the technique of writ- 
ing, book entries, and calculation. As 
far as reading books are concerned, 
the loose-leaf system has recently 
been favored, as it offers both the 
teacher and student a greater selec- 
tion of material. In part, these 
books are purely a collection of les- 
sons. In such measure as they con- 
tain observation problems, they fur- 
nish preparation for the class period ; 
and in such measure as they are 
practice lessons, they make for better 
review. 

Reference Books 


Some books, especially those of a 
business nature, are good reference 
books, to be used after the trade- 
school training is over. Of course. 
a specific value must then be placed 
upon a suitable combination of im- 
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portant business ideas and numerous 
suggestions as to the gathering of 
further knowledge. 

In the possibility of a shortage of 
ihe prescribed books, it is commend- 
able in Germany to demand a ra- 
tioning of such books since there has 
been quite a drop in price. The 
ideal models are the editions of 
teaching books for the entire coun- 
try with appendices giving informa- 
tion peculiar to different localities. 
The authorities have to be influential 
in guaranteeing a set style and price. 
Conciseness in form is absolutely es- 
sential. This is attainable through 
abridgements. 

Loose-Leaf Books 

There is always another possibility 
for the student in obtaining additional 
broadening material. The teacher 
must also be aware of the possibil- 
ities in applying and combining ma- 
terials. Therefore, the loose-leat 
hook has lately been greatly recom- 
mended. To consider all these view- 
points in teaching, there must be a 
centra! authority for superintending 
teaching material. To this last group 
of helps we also must add profes- 
sional handbooks, course books, law 
books, and yearbooks. 

These are the most used reference 
books and the standard works of 
methods suitable for our teaching. 
When students use such material, we 
encourage them in gathering and as- 
similating facts and in the practical 
solution of problems. 

We conduct text reading and ana- 
lyze the text. We also wish to men- 
tion index books, which deal with 
commercial needs, showing figures 
and forms, tariff regulations, post of- 
fice, railroad, bank and stock regula- 
tions. With a correct knowledge of 
these an assured result can be 
reached, and the teaching effort re- 
duced to a minimum by the memoriz- 
ing thereof. 


Notebooks 


In place of formal texts we are 
today introducing note leaves and 
notebooks for the purpose of a much 
deeper and comprehensive schooling. 
The notes in these books being in 
greatly ‘condensed form, expansion 
can be made possible by putting in 
additional leaves, by which they may 
contain all the newest developments. 
Furthermore, the cost for the addi- 
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tional leaves is very small. They 
can never replace the teacher in the 
classroom, as they give only the com- 
prehensive final result in the lectures. 
Not until they reach the classroom 
can the entire lecture material be 
built up. Still better than the fin- 
ished loose-leaves are those teach- 
ings which, resulting through coop- 
erative work of the students and 
teacher, are entered into notebooks 
for future reference. A similar con- 
struction as the above mentioned 
teaching materials are the well- 
known “pocket manuals” for the 
profession. 

In Germany we have manuals for 
business and instruction. They are 
mostly briefs of certain formulas 
with unit-arrangement material. 
These should be used sparingly. It 
is also most important not only to 
give the students finished formulas, 
but to let the students draw infer- 
ences according to their own im- 
pressions. 

Highly recommended as teaching 
aids for professional and _ trade 
schools are the daily newspapers, 
trade papers, and periodicals. Also 
the school’s own paper, which is 
often issued through cooperation of 
the students, belongs in this class. 
Very much in demand for teaching 
are the professional illustrated pa- 
pers. With such material at hand 
one may point out to the students ex- 
change lists, market reports, adver- 
tisements, expert compositions, club 
notices, society notices, legal renew- 
als, articles of civic interest and 
many other points. The cooperation 


of the students in the selection and : 


the gathering of teaching materials 
is of great value to them. We thus 
give timely value to our teaching be- 
cause we review actual trade condi- 
tions, give the student the best view 
of professional and business condi- 
tions, awaken his interest, and at the 
same time adhere closely to the re- 
quivements of business. 


Visual Aids 


Next in value to these aids we find 
visual aids such as maps, pictures, 
graphical exhibits and texts. Most 
important is the art of applying such 
aids. Hence, it must be well consid- 
ered whether this aid is to introduce, 
review, or to simplify our teaching. 
Employing an aid at the critical mo- 
ment plays a great part, and the 
oftener and the longer the observa- 
tional possibilities exist, the better 
the results. Therefore, we suggest 
the use of such teaching helps as 
much as possible. For the purpose 
of model exhibition by the students, 
there has recently come into use out- 
lines, stamp pads, and the washable 


outline cards. Economics and ge- 
ography would benefit mostly by 
them. They make possible a rapid 
taking of notes by the entire student 
body. In this way, subjects as ore 
and coal, seats of industries, traffic, 
climate, growth zones, population 
conditions, etc., can be worked out. 
The school requirements of some 
German states, especially those of 
southern Germany, prescribe the 
plan of school collections for the dif- 
ferent professions to be taught. For 
her commercial academies, Baden 
wishes, for instance, collections of 
factory activities, artistic activities, 
commercial geography exhibits, and 
stereopticon views—all to be gath- 
ered by students and teachers. Such 
a collection can be made with very 
little expense. When the business 
world is more aroused in the interest 
of school purposes, much rich ex- 
perimental material can be obtained 
trom this source. For the purpose 
of making the most out of these col- 
lections, care should be taken that 
they are systematized so as to be 
ready for the classroom. In refer- 
ence to the contents we should take 
care that the objects are true to life. 
Regarding their preservation, it is to 
be desired that their being set up 
again for observation may be made 
possible without much effort. There- 
tore, halls and specific trade rooms 
are mostly favored in order that stu- 
dents may in part utilize their rest 
periods for observation. 


Graphs and Diagrams 


When the subject which is being 
taught cannot be reproduced, we give 
what in popular usage is called “a 
graphic picture.” Here find 
graphs and diagrams with additional 
pages of explanation for enlighten- 
ment. They have recently been en- 
tered in the newspapers and popular 
national magazines, which are widely 
circulated. The graphic presenta- 
tion may appear as demonstrative 
sketches developed before the class 
or as prepared sketches. The for- 
mer enables the student to view the 
complete situation at a glance. Such 
a sketch affords a comparison of ob- 
jects already represented. Then 
also the prepared sketch, in which 
line for line is drawn and developed 
in full view of the students, aids 
greatly. 

Inasmuch as the commercial hap- 
penings are developments of great 
magnitude which are measurable in 
figures, our students must get an 
idea of these proportions. There- 
fore, we also employ statistical facts. 
These elaborations offer peculiar dif- 
ficulties but by applying graphic 
methods may prove easily under- 


standable. Moreover, mathematical 
possibilities can also come to the res- 
cue here as, for example, in calcu- 
lating more simple forms of com- 
parative weights. Better yet is 
graphic description by the students 
themselves, with the _ statistical 
sources at hand, such as our school 
books should offer. 

Another valuable teaching aid is 
the survey and inspection of import- 
ant concerns by means of student 
tours. Such tours are exceedingly 
instructive and useful although one 
dares not overrate the results. Every 
student tour must be outlined and 
thoroughly explained before being 
taken. The student must be very 
well informed before the inspection 
tour of the stock exchange, for ex- 
ample, as to the personnel, the or- 
ganization, and the stock exchange 
transactions; this must be explained 
theoretically, or they would see and 
hear something and not grasp it. 


Field Trips 


The same would be true, for in- 
stance, if a visit to a modern well- 
furnished bank were made without 
having any knowledge of its business 
branches, its organization, the office 
machines in use, its transfer facil- 
ities, etc. This would tend to leave 
a very superficial impression. Of 
course, the material of a tour must 
always conform with the teaching 
material, and will mainly take into 
consideration the professional, civic, 
and national interest. With such 
preparation, tours of inspection 
prove of greater interest to students. 
Besides, these student tours help en- 
rich the students’ knowledge. We 
distinguish between tours required 
in the courses of study and separate 
trips, the latter taking in general in- 
spection of markets, fairs, auctions. 
and the like. 

Another very important factor is 
the specialized schoolrooms. We 
hereby refer to rooms for drawing, 
manual training, geography, eco- 
nomics, chemistry, physics, photog- 
raphy, advertising, etc. | No doubt, 
greater results are much more at- 
tainable when the classroom is fitted 
with paraphernalia which the subject 
being taught calls for. |Neverthe- 
less, owing to the predominance of 
the class teaching system, one cannot 
always meet this problem in a vo- 
cational school in the same measure 
as in a completely rounded-out trade 
school. We must also consider that 


‘the trade student group must know 


that it is accountable for tools and 
furnishings. In such special work- 
rooms there are also large surfaces 
of linoleum and blackboards on al! 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
CONTENT OF TYPING TEXTS 


Some time ago a committee of 
chairmen of the secretarial de part- 
ments of New York City high 
schools was appointed by Mr. Na- 
thaniel Althols, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, New York City Pub- 
lic Schools, to make a study of the 
contents of the various typewriting 
cextbooks on the'market, and to pre- 
sare a list of recommendations per- 
taining to an ideal textbook. At 
the last meeting of the City Associa- 
‘ion of Chairmen of Secretarial De- 
partments the report of this commit- 
lee, which had worked in cooperation 
vith Mr. Altholz, was unanimously 
adopted. The chairmen were asked 
to apply the specifications set up in 
this report in making their selection 
of typewriting textbooks in the fu- 
ture. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee are given below. 


J. Parts of the machine and their 
use in the manipulation of the type- 
writer, as needed by the pupil-typist ; 
for example, adjusting paper, re- 
turning carriage, use of back spacer, 
use of tabular mechanism, etc. 

II. Development of technique 

A. Content 

1. Work covering keyboard within 
thirty lessons with words, phrases, and 
sentences; introduction of marks of 
punctuation, of shiit key, of characters 
and numbers of fourth bank of keys in 
sentences, not too many in any one sen- 
tence. 

2. Drills: correction of errors; loca- 
tion drills for frequent and for difficult 
ceaches, 

3. Supplementary exercises for quick 
students. 

4. Sentences with drill on numbers, 
on characters, and on all letters of the 
alphabet, in words of high frequency. 

5. Writing of paragraphs. 

6. Accuracy practice: graded matter, 
counted in strokes at end of each line 
and in five-stroke words at end of selec- 
tion; content of interest to typist or high- 
school student, including such topics as 
business English, informational matter 
concerning the business world and the 
qualifications of the worker; all matter 
to be within the comprehension of the 
high-school student 

Arrangement and method 

1. Avoidance of repetition of same 
word for entire line or lines. 

2. In connection with each unit of 
work introducing new characters, rules 
for the use of these characters, together 
with abundant illustrations in sentences. 
As marks of punctuation are introduced, 
rules for the use of these marks, to- 
gether with sentences illustrating their 
use, 

3. Units of work suitable for daily 
lessons of about forty minutes each. 


4+. Habit formation 
notes. 

III. Centering from left to right; 
practical application in simple titles 
or announcements, letterheads, or 
very simple title pages 

IV. Letters (arranged and unar- 
ranged ) 


indicated — by 


Nathaniel Altholz 


A. Forms given 

1. Copies (arranged): simplest stand- 
ard forms (block, semi-block, indented 
singie and double spaced letters; others 
only later, if at all); open and closed 
punctuation, but chiefly open; abundance 
of material. 

Set-ups (unarranged): centering; 
vraded material; enough of one style be- 
fore another is taken up; abundance of 
material. 

3. Pen-written letters. 

Note: If letters without punctuation 
and capitalization are included, they 
should be comparatively few in number. 
B. Content 

1. Subject matter: preferably in 
project form, carrying out a_ business 
transaction, with comments on_ the 
characteristics of the letters given; for 
example, letters of application and of 
recommendation; sales letters; letters 
ordering goods; collection letters. 

2. Inclusion of letters with subject, 
“Attention of,” inclosures, file number, 
various forms of closing, etc. 

3. Filling in of form letters. 

4. Letters with inserts, such as 
quoted telegrams, or very brief tabula- 
tions. 

C. Length: first, letters that are very 
short; then very many letters of medium 
length; also a few long letters and two 
or three two-page letters. Most letters 
should fit easily into the unit of the class 
period of work, after time has been al- 
lowed for drill and for accuracy practice. 
D. Topics connected with letter writ- 
ing 

1. Folding of letters: for commercial, 
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legal size envelopes; for window en- 
velopes. 

2. Use of carbon paper. 

3. Typing of envelopes. 

a. Kinds: commercial, legal size. 

b. Forms: indented, blocked; spe- 
cial forms, such as “attention of,” “c/o,” 
etc. 

V. Tabulations (arranged and un- 
arranged ) 

A. Kinds of work: material to be cop- 
ied; also material to be set up; interest- 
ing approach, showing need of tabula- 
tion; at first very simple exercises, 
gradually increasing in difficulty; for ex- 
ample, begin with two-column_ tabula- 
tions, gradually increase in number of 
columns and in use of sub-headings. 

All kinds of tabulations, including 
work in columns, balance sheets, etc.; 
tabulations varying in width; material 
taken from various practical sources of 
interest to high-school typists, such as 
advertisements of sales, classified junior 
occupations, ete. 

B. The time taken 

1. By each problem: each a unit of 
work that can be completed within a 
period. 

2. By the topic as a whole: abund- 
ance of material needed. 


VI. Invoices and statements 

A. Model forms: simplest standard 
forms 

B. Set-ups both with and without ex- 
tensions and totals, simple enough to 
be worked out by the student 


VII. Rough drafts, proofreader’s 


marks 
A. Units of work suitable for class 
period 
B. Introduction: signs used 
C. Abundance of material, including 
letters and other forms 
VIII. Telegrams cablegrams 
(blocked in groups of five words to 
a line) 
IX. Legal documents 
A. Form: arranged documents to be 
copied only; no unarranged legal docu- 
ments; great care to be exercised to 
ehow only correct forms. 
B. Number: about half a dozen of the 
most common legal documents. Six 
typical ones suggested as sufficient: 
Power of attorney 
Complaint with affidavit 
Will 
Lease 
Contract 
Summons 
X. Miscellaneous 
A. Special characters: Roman num- 
bers, characters not on the keyboard; 
vertical and horizontal lines 
B. Making corrections 

1. Use of the eraser, including use 
with carbon paper 

2. Substitution of three letters for 
two and vice versa 

3. Reinsertion of partly typed paper 
C. Miscellaneous typewriting forms 

1. Postal and library cards, with ma- 
terial for practice 

2. Writing on ruled paper (book- 

(Continued on page 33) 


OUR QUESTIONABLE SPAN 
PROGRESS 


By E. L. Kelley 


Professor of Commerce, State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 


| eee largest army in the world, 
thirty-one million individuals, 
is trying, through concentrated ef- 
forts, to place our civilization on the 
highest levels ever reached. There 
are thirty million students in our 
schools today being trained by over 
one million instructors and at the 
cost of three thousand two hundred 
million dollars in 1931 alone. 

Does this mean that we are pro- 
gressing and that we are accomplish- 
ing the desired results? This is a 
difficult question to answer. Profes- 
sor John Dewey, one of our leading 
educators, would state it as follows: 
“We are engaged in a mis-education 
which will bear no vital relation to 
the needs which will face the 
future.” 

We expand only bv piecemeal ad- 
ditions, and not by the movement of 
a vital force within. Our expansion 
is ofttimes aimless and superficial in- 
stead of being guided into the most 
useful channels, causing the increase 
of leisure time to become a demor- 
alizing agent rather than an assist- 
ance as it should. In comparison to 
the progress of time, our education 
lags rather than leads, and we find 
that the handicaps of ignorance and 
lack of trained skill are imposed 
upon two out of three of our popu- 
lation. We are growing, but our 
growth is from the specific pressure 
exerted here and there, and not be- 
cause of any large and _ inspiring 
social policy. 

Not until the world is relieved of 
frontiers and the population becomes 
dense will we progress materially. 

It also appears that we have 
started a “something” with which we 
do not and can not satisfactorily 
cope. We do not finish the good 
work that apparently was well begun 
by our early ancestors. In some 
cases we can not, or at least have 
not been able to compete with them. 
Yet, we are willing to take the honor 
for many of their theories, inven- 
tions, ete., which in reality do not 
helong to us. 


Apparent Advances 


We seemingly do not use to a 
great advantage that which has been 
given us. Let us take for example 


the twenty-six letters of the alphabet 
which our ancestors gave us. We 
find that they may be tran- 
sposed 620,448,401 ,733,239,439,369,- 
000 times. All of the inhabitants of 
the globe could not in a billion years 
write out all the possible transposi- 
tions of the twenty-six letters, even 
supposing that each wrote forty 
pages daily, each page containing 
forty different transpositions of the 
letters. We have not reduced these 
letters to their maximum efficiency, 
nor utilized them to their capacity. 
We have not altered even the origi- 
nal way of forming the letters. 

Our first writing instruments of 
which we have record were the 
‘pointed stick for marking in ithe 
sand and the stylus for marking on 
papyrus. What do we have today? 
The similar stylus, altered into what 
we call a pencil or pen, The only 
difference is that the pen or pencil 
has the marking qualities, while the 
stylus of hundreds of years ago 
made the impression in the clay or 
on the papyrus. 

India has given us another  star- 
tling discovery in recent years—that 
of a large iron tube or pillar, esti- 
mated to have been made and used 
about 1700 B.C. It is in a perfect 
state of preservation; no rust, cor- 
rosion, or deterioration from 
weather and time. An outstanding 
accomplishment, we consider it—an 
accomplishment that we of the mod- 
ern times are unable to meet. We 
have no rust, corrosion, or weather- 
proof irons or steels which will stand 
for centuries as these early ancestors 
had. 


Our Ancient “Modern” Ancestors 


Many of our “modern inventions” 
are not modern. They had their 
counterparts back in ancient days. 
The motor car, the submarine, the 
armored tank and many other things 
which we have been inclined to re- 
gard as products of the twentieth 
century ingenuity may be traced 
back hundreds of years, according to 
Professor John S. Worley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Professor Worley tells us of an- 
cient Grecian steamboats, pre-Civil 
War dirigibles, medieval motor cars, 
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early first century power boats, and 
sixteenth century armored tanks. 

Professor Worley has proof of 
these ancient and medieval accom- 
plishments in his library, writes 
The Kansas City Times. He can 
show that Washington could have 
crossed the Delaware in a steam- 
boat; that Constantine the Great 
might have entertained visitors in his 
Roman Court with a real steam en- 
gine; that the disciples of Christ 
might have witnessed a boat travel- 
ing with neither oars nor sails, 

He can show how dignitaries, 
coming to Queen Victoria's corona- 
tion in 1837, might well have trav- 
eled England’s highways in motor 
busses; how Spain, battling with 
Holland in 1587, might have ended 
the revolt sooner had it copied the 
armored tanks used by its Italian 
neighbors about the same time. 

“It makes the modern man, inter- 
ested in invention, feel rather sheep- 
ish,” Professor Worley said, “to 
look back through the pages of his- 
tory and see how men, hundreds 
and even thousands of years ago, 
either had planned or built many of 
the machines which we call ‘mod- 
orm’. 

For instance, we boast of our 
modern motor car, invented sup- 
posedly in the nineteenth century. 
Back in 1496, scientists in the empire 
of Maximilian had at least designed, 
if not constructed, a worm-drive 
vehicle moved forward without 
horses by a gear on the rear axle. 
This fact remained forgotten for 
centuries and moderns prided them- 
selves on the ingenious manner in 
which they had contrived to con- 
struct a vehicle driven by interlock- 
ing gears on the rear axle. 


Early Automobile 


“Then a study of the plaques, or- 
dered by Emperor Maximilian and 
carved by Hans Burgkmair to per- 
petuate the reign of this last of the 
Holy Roman Emperors, revealed 
that, in this period, a German in- 
ventor had created a vehicle oper- 
ated on the worm theory and pro- 
pelled by a footman turning a crank 
on a rear platform,” Professor Wor- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Herbert A. Tonne 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for THE CONSUMER 


Edited by Herbert A. Tonne, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Education, School of Education, 
New York University 


This article initiates a_ regular 
monthly department of the JOURNAL 
or Business Epucation dealing 
with nonvocational business educa- 
tion. While many teachers of busi- 
ness subjects have long felt that the 
social-business subjects were not 
making the type of contribution they 
should, they have made little attempt 
to remedy the weaknesses of these 
subjects. The purpose of this de- 
partment will, among other things, 
he that of helping to focus attention 
upon the need for improvement 
in this type of business education. 


USINESS education, the typi- 

cal teacher will tell you, is pri- 
marily concerned with shorthand, 
iyping, and bookkeeping. This, how- 
ever, is far from the viewpoint taken 
by many of the leaders in_ this 
country and in others. In the recent 
Triennial Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society for Commercial Edu- 
cation held in London this summer 
at which there were representatives 
from some forty countries, Dr. J. J. 
Findlay, honorary professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Manches- 
ter even went so far as to say that 
the skill subjects should not be 
classed as commercial education. 

“It should be made very clear,” 
writes Professor Findlay, “that com- 
mercial education, properly defined, 
has little concern with these humbler 
arts and skills. The British repre- 
sentatives have made the distinction 
very clear: they speak and write of 
‘the office arts,’ meaning thereby the 
tools of the bureau—shorthand, 
typewriting, and the like—tools by 
which the man of commerce handles 
his job, just as the engineer deals 
with the tools and machines of his 
workshop. 

“Real commercial education be- 
gins at a higher level. Its theoretical 
foundations are to be sought in so- 


Does your school teach family economics? Do you have 
| each child analyse the budget, income, and expenditures of 
| his family? Do you teach automobile accounting including 
the cost of depreciation and interest as well as upkeep? 
Every school is surrounded by a living textbook of economics 
in the experiences of the family and the community. Adapted 
from JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, December 1931. 
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ciology and in psychology, for the 
essence of commerce depends on the 
first syllable, the ‘com’; you cannot 
deal with a man unless you know his 
mind. From this very abstract 
foundation your exponent of com- 
mercial transactions gets to grips 
with economics, finance and public 
administration, for in these days no 
trader can ignore his relations with 
the State; at every turn the officers 
of the State, either as tax collectors 
or purchasers of goods, as excise and 
customs controllers, have something 
to say about every man’s business 
affairs.” 

This position is without doubt ex- 
treme. We cannot afford to dismiss 
the techniques with a mere wave of 
the hand. 


Key Purposes of Business 
Education 


Possibly a more moderate position 
would be that of attributing at least 
three major purposes to business 
education : 

1. To give specialized or voca- 
tional training to those students who 
wish to prepare for wage earning in 
business occupations. 

2. To train all students in the wise 
use and consumption of the goods 
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and services made available by 
business. 

3. To give all students a clear 
realization of the functional weak- 
nesses Of Our economic system, and 
to give them a desire and ability to 
participate in the intelligent recon- 
struction of our antiquated business 
structure. 

This Department will deal only 
with the last two of the three aims 
presented above, not because there 
are no problems involved in specific 
vocational education, but rather be- 
cause it will receive careful treat- 
ment elsewhere in this magazine. 

In this issue we shall confine our- 
selves to a defense of the third aim 
which is probably the one least 
clearly recognized by the typical 
commercial teacher. 


Education the Solution to Our 
Economic Problems 


The creation of the “Ethonomic 
Citizen”’—the citizen who stands for 
righteousness in the field of business 
—by the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of ethics, economics, and 
civics is the immediate problem 
which confronts our educational sys- 
tem, is the opinion of Dr. John Bates 
Clark, without doubt dean of Ameri- 
can economists. 
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“The value of the wise conserva- 
tion and spending of the nation’s and 
individual's resources should be 
taught to the children in the elemen- 
tary grades. At least it should begin 
there. It is time that economics takes 
its belated place between ethics and 
civics. The important fundamentals 
of ethics, economics, and _ civics 
should be taught not as unrelated 
subjects, as in the past, but as the 
composite cornerstone upon which 
our social structure rests. 

“Our educational system has an 
important task to accomplish, that of 
creating the new citizen, the ‘Etho- 
nomic Citizen.’ The knowledge of 
right and wrong applied to business 
and state is a weapon that guards 
against economic disintegration, 

“The future success of our pres- 
ent economic structure depends in a 
great measure on instilling the de- 
sire in our future industrial leaders 
for righteousness in the field of busi- 
ness. The present situation is so 
universal that the only way we can 
hope to accomplish anything is 
through the ‘ethonomic’ education of 
the children. The capitalist system 
must be fortified by righteousness. 
Without it the future appears dark. 

“The outstanding weakness of 
our economic system,’’ he continued, 
“has been that the individual mem- 
bers of it have sought to a too great 
extent to promote their own interest. 
For personal gain, many of our in- 
dustrial leaders have blindly disre- 
garded the many who directly or in- 
directly suffered from the effects 
produced by their selfish actions. 

“Individual effort is indispensable 
to the economic system, for upon it 
depends all economic progress. But 
unless the individual remembers that 
his economic security depends ulti- 
mately upon that of his fellows, he 
can gravely injure the system that 
permits such stupidity. 

“If the system is to remain, indi- 
vidual initiative must be directed to 
serve what is good for the general 
body of its citizens. Reckless spend- 
ing is one of the most effective ways 
an individual can commit economic 
suicide. Hoarding that hides money 
in the sock or locks it in a safety de- 
posit box is a crime that forces 
society as a whole to pay first degree 
penalties. 

“Income is of little value if spent 
without regard for benefits derived 
from the spending of it, or saved for 
no purpose except the mere saving 
of it. Spending and saving must be 
intelligently planned in order that 
the individual and society may bene- 
fit. 

“The distribution of wealth and 
security for old age can best be ac- 


complished by the cooperative efforts 
of employer and employee and not 
through legislation. Intelligent pub- 
lic opinion is able to accomplish 
more lasting economic good than all 
the legislative measures that can be 
devised. The important changes in 
the industrial life of our people dur- 
ing the last fifty years were first 
brought about by concerted public 
opinion and then embodied in the 
laws of our country. 

“Our industrial history shows that 
business leaders and large corpora- 
tions are highly sensitive to public 
opinion. And public opinion, intel- 
ligently expressed, will accomplish 
beneficial results for society. Capital- 
ists are as eager to avoid periodic 
hard times as are the wage earners. 

“The economic utopia where de- 
pression has not appeared is yet to 
be found. Periodic bad times have 
been known since the beginning of 
history, and contrary to popular be- 
lief, they are not brought about en- 
tirely by the inefficiency of capitalists 
or political parties. 

“The immediate problem that con- 
fronts us is that of teaching him, 
(the wage earner) the value of wise 
conservation. During prosperous 
times he should live a little better 
and put a little more in the fund 
which is to tide him over during 
periods of seemingly unavoidable 
bad times, This can be done only by 
living according to a well-planned in- 
come and out-go program. Living 
is a business, and it it is to be a suc- 
cessful one, sound business _princi- 
ples must be applied to it.” 


Pian for Future Issues 


In the issues which will fol- 
low during the present school 
year we shall consider the 
means by which the types of 
economic education described 
above can be placed in the sec- 
ondary-school program. We 
shall also deal with the prob- 
lems involved, and with the 
nature of the subject matter. 


Span of Progress 
(Continued from page 20) 


ley says. “Later, in 1628, another 
worm-drive car was constructed 
which was moved forward by an 
elevated windmill.” 

Then we are told how the Dutch- 
man, Cornelius Van Dribble, in 
1624, actually built and operated a 
paddle wheel. The boat was de- 
scribed by the English author, Mill- 
er, in 1660, as a “ship which one 


could row and navigate under water 
from Westminster to Greenwich; 
even five or six miles, or as far as 
one pleased.” The craft was raised 
and lowered by a system of valves 
and bellows which sucked the ocean 
water in and blew it out again. 


Railroads and Autos 


One of the discussions of today 
concerns the battle between railroads 
and motor busses. This, too, is a 
rather old affair, having started back 
in 1836, when England passed the 
Road Locomotive Act that forced 
steam motor busses off the British 
highways. This time, however, it 
was the stagecoach owners and inn- 
keepers who fought the progress of 
the busses. Stage owners saw their 
business being taken away while inn- 
keepers saw the busses pass their 
doors without having to stop to 
water or change horses. The busses 
were put out of business finally by 
the exorbitant taxes provided for 
under the new law and by the nu- 
merous prohibitive regulations, one 
of them being that the coaches had 
to be preceded by a man walking and 
carrying a red flag to warn pedes- 
trians of the dangerous machine. 
This did not happen, however, until 
one steam coach, the Enterprise, had 
traveled some four thousand miles. 

Speaking of steam-driven coaches, 
Professor Worley says there was a 
steam engine in Alexandria in 300 
B.C. 


The Doctrine of Non-Violence 


The doctrine of non-violence and 
scrupulous respect for all forms of 
life, as practiced by Mahatma 
Gandhi, had its origin before the 
birth of Christianity, according to 
Rene Grousset, in his new volume. 
“India” (Knopf). The founder of 
this creed was Mahavira, the “Great 
Hero,” who lived near the Ganges 
from 600 to 528 B.C. His followers 
who called themselves Janis, formed 
a religious order, practising poverty, 
chastity, and charity toward all 
beings. 

Looking it all over, one might say, 
as Professor Worley has, “modern 
man must find gratification in the in- 
vention of several key implements and 
theories that have made the perfec- 
tion of old discoveries possible. We 
take, for instance, the invention of 
the Bessemer converter, with the re- 
sulting steel tools, the construction 
of forges and the building of intri- 
cate gauges. These are things that 
our generation has contributed to 
bringing into use the discoveries of 
the ancient machinist, who labored 
alone and unrecognized in his labor- 
atories. 
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INTRODUCTION TO _ BUSINESS, 
by John G. Kirk, Harold B. Buckley, 
and Mary A. Waesche, Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 478 pp. $1.40. 
A completely rewritten revision of 

the authors’ older text which has been 

-o popular for the past decade. The 

‘ook is written in close conformance to 
ne syllabi in elementary business train- 

ng of New York State, Pennsylvania, 

lexas, and other communities. 

These Philadelphia leaders in  busi- 
ness education have made an outstand- 
ing contribution. It shows the great 
change that has come in the subject 
matter and scope of the subject during 
the last ten years. Naturally the con- 
sumer viewpoint is emphasized, and yet 
the future training of the student of 
business subjects is not neglected. The 
hook is organized into five major divi- 
sions. The section dealing with com- 
munication offers a glimpse into the 
work of secretarial training; the sec- 
tions on merchandising and transporta- 
tion show the opportunities in selling; 
and the section concerned with finance 
gives entree to the work of the accountant 
and bookkeeper. 

Handwriting and arithmetic are given 
spec.al attention in the problems and as- 
signments. The illustrative material is 
also used with success in developing the 
problem material assigned. There can 
be no doubt that this book is a great 
stride forward in the development of a 
basic course in business. 


x * 


TEACHING PRINCIPLES AND 
PROCEDURES FOR GREGG 
SHORTHAND, by Etta Skene, John 
V. Walsh, and Paul S. Lomax, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Co. $1.20. 
A distinct contribution to the field of 

methods in teaching shorthand. It ex- 

emplifies a theory which is widely ac- 
cepted but not always practised; namely, 
that method can never be separated from 
subject matter. This book takes the 
subject matter of the Gregg Manual and 
sO organizes it that an inexperienced 
teacher can, by its careful use, teach 
this subject matter in accordance with 
authoritative principles of learning. It 
sets forth in detail a plan for using the 
sentence material by means of the skill- 

building procedure developed over a 

period of years in the methods classes 

at New York University. 

A distinctive feature of the book is 
the organization chart for each unit. 
‘This chart is simply an organized prep- 
aration of the material... of the Gregg 
Manual. It provides the teacher in re- 
lated form with all variations of the 
theory within the compass of the given 
vocabulary.” (p. 9) These charts are 
a device for selecting the words which 
are to be presented under any given 
principle. The chart on page 10 is a 
good example. By means of it words 
have been selected for teaching the prin- 
ciple, “circles joined to single curves 
and single straight strokes.” One or 
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more words have been selected from 
each block of the chart, and by using 
the sentences which the authors have 
built around these words the teacher is 
assured that no phase of this principle 
has been neglected in her teaching. 

Each lesson begins with a paragraph 
or short letter which includes a review 
of the principles taught in the previous 
lesson. Many of these short letters are 
so arranged that they include all the 
brief forms of the previous unit. Em- 
phasis is also placed on the use in con- 
nected matter of the frequently occur- 
ring phrases. 

Even a casual examination of the 
book shows that it is a painstaking 
piece of work and one which supplies 
the shorthand teacher with the much- 
needed sentence material in a form 
which has not been available previously 
in any textbook.—Margaret H. Ely. 

STUART TYPING, by Esta Ross 
Stuart, Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
197 pp. 

Miss Stuart calls her procedure the 
high frequency word pattern method 
and bases her technique upon the 
Morrisonian conception of mastery. The 
material is so arranged and assignments 
so made that once a skill is taught the 
student is required to repeat it reg- 
ularly. Then he is constantly tested and 
retested in order that he may always 
know his progress and have a_ basis 
for remedying errors before they be- 
come habitual. 

From the very beginning, the student 
works with words of the highest fre- 
quency and as soon as possible these 
words are organized into sentences. The 
basis for this procedure is the fact that 
a very small number of words make 
up a large part of our typical written 
and spoken English. The viewpoint is 
maintained that these words should be 
given very great emphasis in our typing 
drills. 

The “mastery formula” is used with 
complete success in the teaching pro- 
cedure of the book. It works some- 
what on this basis: Pre-test before you 
begin teaching to find out what the pupil 
does and does not know. After teach- 
ing test again to catch incorrect learn- 
ing and to have a basis for remedial 
teaching. This process is continued till 
the student has completely mastered the 
technique. It will be noted that the pur- 
pose of the tests is not primarily to give 
out grades but rather to serve as a basis 
for teaching. 

x 

CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS, Paul F. Gemmill and 
Others, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 671 pp., $3.00. 

An unquestioned contribution to the 
teaching of economics on the college 
level. This book is primarily a book of 
interpretation and deals with theory 
only when it is necessary to this inter- 
pretation. Instead of giving a formal 
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presentation of economic theory, the 
book takes up eighteen of the major 
problems confronting us today. The 
authors recognize that our economic sys- 
tem is not functioning satisfactorily, and 
they see that if the teaching of eco- 
nomics in our schools is to be of any 
value at all, it must cope with these 
problems. As each problem is consid- 
ered its background is given, the pres- 
ent situation is treated in thorough de- 
tail, and finally possible remedies are 
suggested. 

While the authors present both sides 
of each issue, they do not hesitate to 
present their own views. This makes 
the book far more vital and useful than 
the typical college text. The book may 
be used as a text with or without a for- 
mal preliminary course in economic 
theory. Personally the reviewer thinks 
that in nyvany cases the student will bet- 
ter appreciate the work without it, for 
he then will have fewer quarter-truths 
to discard, 

* * 
INTRODUCING EDUCATION, by 
/J. Herbert Blackhurst, New York: 

VY — Green and Co., 322 pp., 
2.50. 


This book presents an overview of 
education by the professor of education 
at Drake University. It has been written 
by an educator who understands begin- 
ning students and speaks for them and 
to them. The text covers the field of 
education in a sweeping way. It does 
not delve deeply at any one point be- 
cause its purpose is to give a general 
preparation for later pedagogical studies 
in more specialized branches. 

After a broad and interesting discus- 
sion in which Professor Blackhurst makes 
suggestions for directed student think- 
ing and how to study, he brings out the 
meaning of education, tracing the chang- 
ing concepts through a brief historical 
outline. 

The relation of other subjects in the 
curriculum to education is presented, 
followed by a description of the school 
system and its function and nature. 

With this text students will be able, 
we believe, to have an appreciative atti- 
tude toward education as a whole. It 
is a sound and keen approach to the sub- 
ject and should help the student make a 
final decision relative to entering the 
teaching profession as a permanent 
work. 

A work book for the text is in prepa- 
ration 

kok 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVI- 

TIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

by Elbert K. Fretwell, Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 

Long have we waited for our leader 
to set down in his book the essence dis- 
tilled from his years of experience as 
schoolmaster, teacher of teachers, coun- 
selor, and promoter of student-activity 
programs. At last it has arrived, and 
it is good. 
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What may be done with homerooms, 
class organizations, school government, 
publications, commencements, and ath- 
letics in order to promote active living 
and so to fulfill this major purpose ot 
the public high school is clearly and 
very adequately set forth in chapters 
two to sixteen. Chapter seventeen deals 
with the financing of extra-curricular 
activities. Each chapter is followed by 
thought-provoking questions. 

From its inception, the American 
public high school has had one major 
practical purpose. Through it the com- 
munity has sought “to enable the mer- 
cantile and mechanical classes to obtain 
an education adapted for those children 
whom their parents wished to qualify 
for an active life.” 

Professional classes and aristocrats 
could send their youths to Latin schools 
and academies. The people would es- 
tablish and pay for a public high school 
for its children—one that would qualify 
them for active living. 

To the reviewer it is regrettable that 
Dr. Fretwell should have used, and so 
apparently have given his sanction to 
the continued use of, the term “extra- 
curricular” to designate the very activi- 
ties which alone show promise of ful- 
filling the purposes of the school's 
founders and its supporters. The pro- 
gram that Fretwell so competently sets 
forth is the very heart of the pupil’s 
curriculum of active living. 

This review has been adapted from a 
statement by Professor P. W. L. Cox 
as given in the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House. 

* 


INTERPRETATIVE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION, by J. Franklin Mess- 
enger, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1931, $2.00. 


Dean Messenger of the University of 
Idaho aims at an explanation of the 
events that have occurred in the history 
of education, rather than at a mere re- 
cital of what has happened. The study 
is divided into three parts. The first 
section begins at the beginning—the 
first glimmerings of pedagogic thought 
in primitive times. This is followed by 
chapters on Oriental, Greek, and Roman 
education and that of early Christian 
times, with special reference to monasti- 
cism. The second part covers the im- 
portant formative period from the ren- 
aissance to the twentieth century. The 
third concentrates upon American edu- 
cation from earliest times to our pres- 
ent specialized status, such as voca- 
tional teaching. 

* * * 


THE AMERICAN ROAD TO CUL- 
TURE, by George Counts, New 
York: The John Day Company, 1930. 


The author is conscious of the hazard- 
ous undertaking he has begun in at- 
tempting to interpret the principles and 
ideas governing education in the United 
States in his effort to present the social 
and theoretical structure of American 
education. He courts and expects the 
attention of others in the profession to 
result in spirited and fruitful discussion. 
Attempting to look at the American pro- 
gram of education through disinterested 
eyes, the author has tried to give an 
unprejudiced picture of conditions in 
this country, in which he is aided by 
the views of numerous foreign educa- 
tors. In seeing ourselves “as others see 
us,” we discover our system’s good 


points and defects, its safety and its 


danger. An important part of the study 
is concerned with a discussion of the 
controlling ideas in American educa- 
tion, and interesting sections are pre- 
sented on governmental responsibility, 
“the weakness of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” national solidarity, social con- 
formity, etc. (September, 1931, School 
Life.) 


THE ETHICS OF A PROFESSION, 
by A. P. Richardson, New York: The 
Century Co., 1931, $1.50. 


The book is a study of the ethics of 
the accounting profession, published un- 
der the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. The book is of- 
fered as a manual of what is believed to 
be the creed of the profession of ac- 
countancy, with narrative explanation 
of the various tenets. He thinks that 
there can be no doubt at all of the pro- 
fessional standing of accountancy, al- 
though he admits that “there are men 
and women calling themselves account- 
ants” who deride that claim and insist 
that “the accountant is merely engaged 
in a business service.” But the author 
turns aside from them and rests his 
case on the conviction of most account- 
ants, “supported by statute and judg- 
ment,” that accountancy is purely a pro- 
fession. Equally convinced that, as in 
the case of other professions, it should 
have its ethical standards formulated 
and an ethical guide ready for the con- 
trol of its daily affairs, Mr. Richardson 
has woven together into his manual the 
code of ethics that has been built up 
by the American Institute of Account- 
ants and other organizations and the 
opinions and practice of members of the 
profession who stand high in general 
estimation. In_ setting forth these 
standards and rules he begins with the 
young man just starting into the practice 
of his profession and takes up one by 
one the questions of conduct he will 
have to meet and decide upon as his 
practice grows, discussing them in a 
friendly but decisive way and _illustrat- 
ing them with instances. 

Ok Ok 


THE WORLD ECONOMIC CRISIS 
1929-1931, by Paul Einzig, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

As may be noted by the title, the book 
is a most timely one. The author's aim 
is to explain, in a nontechnical language 
intelligible to the general reader, the 
causes of the present economic crisis 
and to point out the prospects of a re- 
covery. 

Dr. Einzig 1s the foreign editor of the 
Financial News and of the Banker. He 
is also the European correspondent of 
the Bankers Magazine ot New York. 
Among his other contributions are The 
Bank for International Settlements, 1930, 
The Fight for Financtal Supremacy, 1931, 
and International Gold Movements, 1929. 

The materiai should be valuable to the 
teacher of social business subjects in 
correlating the work with present eco- 
nomic events. 


Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 18) 


walls. Here the problem shows the 
advantage of discontinuing the for- 
mal teaching plan in favor of fur- 
nishings for trade group courses in 
their fullest sense. The United 
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States of America can serve us as 
a model in many instances. The 
more a student in a classroom wishes 
to be in contact with his chosen pro- 
fession, to round-out his talents, the 
more necessary they find it to im- 
prove such special classrooms and 
practice offices. 

In no case do we attempt to sub- 
stitute imitation for practice itself. 
Our teaching is no substitute for job 
instruction, which we in Germany 
deem vitally necessary. What we 
accomplish is in the main the devel- 
opment of a living interest in our 
students and in formal trade educa- 
tion. Furthermore, by combining 
theory and practice we give educa- 
tion for team work and cooperation. 
The highest order of functions are 
the pedagogical and not the practical 
utilitarian points of view. 


Use of Materials 


We see that the teaching plan has 
great bearing on the teaching ma- 
terial used and the ultimate disposal 
of it. When new material of this 
sort is published, there is evidently 
not much profit. Therefore, it is ad- 
visable to have specially designated 
teaching material centers, which do 
not stand on a profit-taking basis, for 
the publication of such teaching ma- 
terial. In Germany, they are intro- 
ducing such a plan, and in Switzer- 
land they have had a central office 
for the publishing of books, cover- 
ing trade schools, since 1911. Cen- 
tralization affords a uniformity of 
teaching material, lower costs, higher 
quality, and the consideration of 
pedagogical needs and viewpoints. 

We have endeavored, in union 
with teachers and teaching material, 
to analyze the spirit of German busi- 
ness-school teaching so as to be able 
to penetrate the matter. There still 
hangs a degree of cloudy conception 
over our business-school methods 
and other dealings. We think it 
would be very desirable to make it 
possible for parents and others who 
might be interested to visit the class- 
rooms. | believe that then an un- 
biased criticism of school possibil- 
ities would take place. Now we 
judge the accomplishment of trade 
schools from the standpoint of pure 
finishing schools and trade drills. 

The commercial teachers in Ger- 
many, and certainly all the readers 
of this paper, who are engaged in 
the teaching profession of commer- 
cial and trade schools are trying to 
look beyond their pedagogical efforts 
by striving to uphold ideals and 
principles, feeling sure of their 
ground and their goals, both for self- 
satisfaction and for the interest of 
youth. 
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THE PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL 


Despite its being the latest profes- 
sional school established, in many 
universities, the school of business or 
commerce frequently has one of the 
largest undergraduate enrollments on 
‘he campus. Pointing to this attain- 
ment in numbers as unmistakable 
-vidence of success, the faculty has 
‘ound it easy so far to go along 
oncritically without developing any 
very Clear statement of purposes or 
ums. 

So general has been the acceptance 
f this pseudo-pragmatic test of our 
vork that the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business has 
not done as much as it ought to do 
in studying the progressive needs of 
\merican business or the field per- 
jormance of former students in re- 
lation to the component elements of 
the curriculum. Just what subjects 
are really necessary and the extent of 
time that should be devoted to each 
are matters concerning which there 
has been wide difference of opinion 
between the advocates of courses in 
general methods and theory and the 
advocates of practical descriptive 
courses. How much business law, 
for example, should be taught to the 
student in the university school of 
business? What should be the fun- 
damental common requirements in 
accounting, statistics, or economic 
geography, and what elements in 
each of these subjects are basic have 
not as yet been determined. 

If the graduates of our schools of 
business, however, are to receive the 
training which will help some of 
them at least to rise above the ranks 
and assume positions of responsibil- 
ity in an advanced business order, 
these questions will have to receive 
further attention. Whether business 
institutions will come to follow as 
their guide the wise opportunism of 
such a statesman as Edmund Burke 
or some more rigidly methodical phil- 
osophy, still our students must learn 
how to live in and help manage a 
relative world where facts change 
and relationships are moving for- 
ward. 

Feeling the necessity for some 
statement objectifying and setting 
forth its own general policy, the fac- 
ulty of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration in the University of 
Buffalo recently drew up the follow- 
ing paragraphs. While not commit- 
ting themselves as to the future de- 
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velopments that may be made in the 
light of increased experience and 
further investigation of the problem, 
the members of the faculty have ac- 
cepted this composite statement as 
a beginning upon which to develop a 
sounder institution. 

The course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Business Ad- 
ministration is designed to train 
students for successful performance 
not only in business but also as ef- 
fective and understanding members 
of our modern industrial society. 
While the School recognizes, of 
course, a primary vocational or pro- 
fessional interest among its under- 
graduates, it does not believe that 
satisfying accomplishments in busi- 
ness can or should be obtained at the 
sacrifice of well-rounded develop- 
ment. It is for this reason that the 
student is provided with generous ac- 
cess to the opportunities for the 
study of the wide range of liberal 
subjects offered by the faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

The more specialized professional 
training within the School of Busi- 
ness aims particularly to provide the 
student with an intelligent compre- 
hension of the characteristics and 
functioning of the modern economic 
order, especially as these are made 
manifest in the world of business, 
and with a sound technique for the 
recognition and solution of the prob- 
lems arising in that world. Modern 
business is a structure of gigantic 
proportions. With the extension of 
division of labor, the perfection of 
methods of communication and 
transportation, and the growth of 
every sort of large-scale enterprise, 
the individual participant in affairs, 
no matter how apparently great or 
modest his function, has progres- 
sively assumed a position of pro- 
found interdependence. His own be- 
havior is affected by the acts of num- 
erous other persons, and his deci- 
sions, in turn, influence many others. 
To perform his duties wisely and 
successfully he must, consequently, 
understand his place in a vast and 
complicated organization, anticipate 
the more remote consequences of 
what he contemplates doing, and 
possess the ability to weigh opposing 
considerations and to arrive at defi- 
nite and rational decisions. 

To develop these abilities the 
School of Business Administration 
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aims to provide students with a gen- 
eral acquaintance with such basic 
business functions as finance, pro- 
duction, marketing, management, ac- 
counting, etc. ; a thorough training in 
economic principles and in statistical 
and other methods of scientifically 
assembling, interpreting, and express- 
ing business facts; and to cultivate 
in students, so far as possible, those 
qualities which will later enable them 
to assume and successfully maintain 
positions of executive responsibil- 
ity. Vocational guidance, as well as 
assistance, is offered to students, but 
narrow specialization of study is not 
permitted. The experience of col- 
legiate schools of business has 
shown that only a small proportion 
of students ultimately pursue those 
business branches in which they have 
been allowed to specialize. More- 
over, it is accepted that what this 
school ought to provide is general 
background and broad principles: 
detailed knowledge of special fields 
will be much more easily and ef- 
fectively gained when the graduate 
enters upon the specific tasks of the 
position which he will later assume. 
The School does not pretend, then, 
to provide what is wholly a substi- 
tute for practical experience. It 
does, however, believe that it gives 
to its students a general point of 
view and a technique which prac- 
tical experience seldom provides yet 
which are essential for fullest suc- 
cess. The school further believes 
that its graduates as a consequence 
of their training may reasonably ex- 
pect to spend less time in routine 
work that would otherwise be neces- 
sary before being given some respon- 
sibility. It also believes that its 
students will be helped later to live 
lives that are personally satisfying 
and socially useful. 

Here, then, is a nucleus of 
thought embodying a tentative point 
of view. It will, of course, be tested, 
refined, modified, and adapted to 
meet as well as possible the unfore- 
seen needs that may arise, but it is 
presented as a type of effort to 
which the school of business facul- 
ties should be especially urged to de- 
vote their best abilities. 

C. C. MARSH, Dean. 
University of Buffalo. 
(Reprinted from School and Society, 
December 12, 1931, Vol. 34, No. 
885, pp. 811-12). 
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TRODUCTION BUSINESS 


A New Book by KirK, BUCKLEY and WAESCHE 


IRK AND WAESCHE are already favorably known to all commercial 
teachers as the authors of the popular JUNIOR TRAINING FOR MODERN BUSI- 
NESS. INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS provides a sound, interesting, up-to-date 
course in business fundamentals, rich in exploratory and cultural values. Further, 
it affords a new approach in that it coordinates the facts of business with the 
business of living, thus helping each pupil to become an enlightened consumer. 
The organization parallels actual consumer transactions: Communication, Buy- 
ing and Selling, Transportation, and Money Management. Each lesson includes 
coordinated instruction in handwriting and arithmetic; objective tests; thought 
questions; and many pupil-activities. More than 250 illustrations. 


Practical, Economical Workbooks: ‘Two workbooks, one for each term. All forms 
are actual size and are printed on one side only. Five colors of paper. Speci- 
fic instruction in handwriting and arithmetic included right in the workbooks, as 
well as Problem-Project Contract Reviews for every chapter of the text. 


Examination copies sent on request, with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Chicago WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 


It’s Ready 
The NEW 
| FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


SALESMANSHIP 


by R. G. WALTERS 


IN CHICAGO 


Convenient to the Mer- 
chandise Mart and _ the 

Furniture Mart. . . close to 
4 the shopping, theatre and 
wholesale districts . . . on 
the ‘“‘Near-North Side.” 


A alg The spacious, quaint lobby 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP, the most popular book in its of 17th Century design 
field, has been revised (1932). More | speaks of homelikeness the 


than thirty of the largest manufacturing 
and merchandising companies through- 
out the United States contributed to 
the rewriting of the text. The text is 
thoroughly modern and authoritative. 
The author’s personal selling experience 


“MEi= minute you enter the hotel 
. .. while the modern serv- 


ice and equipment afford 
every convenience to its 
guests. 


and his wide teaching experience are 
a guarantee that the text is practical. 
Many new problems and topics are 
introduced. A work book with tests 
may also be obtained. 


The attractive English Grill adjoins the lobby. 
Rates priced to meet the present conditions . . . 
every room with bath. . . $1.75 and up. 


Write for Booklet with Map of Chicago. 


Hote. BERKSHIRE 


15 East Ohio Street Chicago 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL or BusINEss EpUcATIon when writing to advertisers. 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Robert C. Trethaway 


The New Royal “Signet” 


The Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
‘as recently put on sale a new type- 
\riter called the Royal “Signet.” 

This typewriter uses a single case 
called Royal MONOFACE 
nd eliminates the Shift Key. The 
\IONOFACE type includes, beside 
‘he usual punctuation marks and con- 
.entional signs, an attractive sanserif 
apital alphabet, which is extremely 
legible and presents the added advan- 
‘age of being similar to the block 
printing which many children are 
taught to write. In addition, MONO- 
ACE type includes the complete 
series of numbers from 1 to 9 ar- 
ranged in order along the top row of 
the keyboard. To further assist be- 
ginners, all operating controls of the 
Royal Signet have been simplified 
and all duplication avoided. 

The “Signet” is completely en- 
closed and dustproof. The frame is 
a unit, extending completely around 
the front of the machine, and enclos- 
ing all operating mechanism. It is 
so constructed as to be extremely 
rigid and sturdy, with strong corner 
braces. The carriage rail, segment 
and typebar, and link supports form 
cross members, giving strength 
equivalent in its own way to the new 
truss frames of cars. Wide rubber 
feet have a cushioning effect when 
the machine is operated. 


The Royal “Signet” 


Miniature Filing Outfit 


The June issue of the Journal of 
Business Education reviewed a 
new text, Secretarial Practice by 
Charles F. Hainfeld, published by 
Lyons & Carnahan. In re- 
view a miniature filing unit was 
briefly mentioned. The author and 
publishers have recognized that this 
important skill should not be passed 
over only with brief descriptive mat- 
ter relative to the development of 
modern filing practice and its func- 
tion in business but that the office 
assistant should obtain in a voca- 
tional course of this nature ability to 
file correctly all correspondence and 
records and to remove quickly such 
materials from the files for reter- 
ence. 

This miniature outfit contains the 
materials necessary to actual prac- 
tice in all modern methods of filing. 
It consists of sixty-two miniature 
letters for filing, the necessary cross 
reference sheets, and out guides 
for charging all materials taken from 
the files. Sufficient guides and fold- 
ers are included to illustrate Alpha- 
betic, Alphabetic with numeric 
check, Numeric, Geographic, and 
Subject filing. Cards and the neces- 
sary guides are provided for prac- 
tice in card filing. This outfit is con- 
venient in size. The guides are 6x 8 
inches. The set comes neatly packed 
in a pressboard container, which also 
serves as a file drawer. 


Miniature Filing Outfit 
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Small Electric Monroe 


A new model Monroe Adding- 
Calculator has just been announced 
by the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. This machine han- 
dles all types of figure work, as do 
the larger machines, but is small in 
size, enabling it to occupy a minimum 
amount of desk space. 

The trend in office equipment to- 
ward machines that are compact and 
portable has been growing steadily 
for several years past. The Monroe 
Company recognized this tendency a 
few years ago when it introduced the 
Executive Monroe. 

Now that company announces its 
new “Spot-Proof” Small Electric 
Monroe, a machine so compact that 
all operating points are at the finger 
tips of one hand, permitting com- 
plete one-hand operation. 

One of the most striking features 
of the new machine is the “Spot- 
Proof” keyboard, by means of which 
a shadow ring is thrown around each 
depressed key so that the operator 
can check the keyboard set-up at a 
glance. Automatic division, formerly 
available only in the larger size ma- 
chines, has also been incorporated. 

The speed of this new machine in 
no way affects its quietness. It op- 
erates noiselessly and without vibra- 
tion, in conformity with the demands 
of the up-to-date business office. 


“Spot-Proof” Small Electric Monroe 
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NEWS IDEAS SUGGESTIONS 


Our New N. E. A. Officers 


At the 1932 meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Atlantic 
City in June, the following officers were 
elected: Paul S. Lomax, President, New 
York University School of Education, New 
York City; Benjamin R. Haynes, Vice- 
President, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Louis A. Rice, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J.; L. 
Gilbert Dake, Treasurer, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The following were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee: Albert 
E. Bullock, Ex-Officio, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Seth B. Carkin, Packard Commer- 
cial School, New York City; Ira W. 
Kibby, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Cal.; F. G. Nichols, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; Clinton A. 
Reed, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y.; Helen Reynolds, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio; Clay D. 
Sliner, Director of Business Education, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Annie C. Woodward, 
High School, Somerville, Mass. The 
representatives of the Department on the 
National Council of Education are Ann 
Brewington of the University of Chi- 
cago, and O. Malott, Specialist in 
Commercial Education in the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


The New Business Education Quarterly 


In a discussion of the plans for build- 
ing up the N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education, it was agreed that a 
quarterly publication should be issued this 
year to be known as the National Business 
Education Quarterly. 

Mr. Earl W. Barnhart of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has consented to serve as 
editor of the Quarterly. He has out- 
lined the following plan for the four 
issues of the Quarterly this coming 
year: 

The first number is to be issued in 


A Few of the Business Teachers at the Atlantic City N. E. A. Meeting 
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October, It is to be a full report of 
the papers presented before the De- 
partment of Business Education at the 
Atlantic City meeting on the theme 
“Looking Ahead in Business Educa- 
tion.” The second number is to be 
issued in December. It is to be de- 
voted to the subject of typewriting, in- 
cluding such topics as _ objectives, 
standards of achievement, practical ways 
of dealing with classroom problems, and 
a bibliography. The third number is to 
be issued in March. It is to be a 
symposium on the objectives of com- 
mercial subjects as formulated by lead- 
ers in various parts of the country. It 
is planned to have this topic as the 
theme of the next program of the De- 
partment. The fourth number is to be 
issued in May. It is to be devoted to 
bookkeeping and will cover about the 
same topics as the typewriting number. 

The purposes of this quarterly are to 
provide a needed service to teachers of 
commercial subjects, to have an official 
organ of the Department, and to have 
something definite to give to commer- 
cial teachers in return for their mem- 
bership in the Department. The Quar- 
terly will be sent to all who are 
paid members of the Department. 

Mr. Raymond C, Goodfellow, Director 
of Commercial Education, Newark, New 
Jersey, will be the general chairman of 
the membership campaign committee. 
He will soon be getting in touch with 
various State membership committee- 
men for the purpose of launching a cam- 
paign for members of the Department, 
and hence receivers of the Quarterly. 

Mr. Louis A. Rice, as executive sec- 
retary of the Department, will serve as 
business manager of the Quarterly. 

The Department officers solicit your 
active interest and cooperation in mak- 
ing this Quarterly of greatest service to 
classroom teachers and other workers in 
business education. The membership 
fee is $1.00, which includes the Quar- 
terly. Applications for membership 
should be sent to Mr. Louis A. Rice, 7 
Sylvester St., Cranford, N. J. 


The N. E. A. Meeting 


The annual 1932 convention of the De- 
partment was held in Atlantic City in 
June. The first session was held on Tues- 
day, June 28, and after Greetings had 
been given by Earl Tharp, President of 
the High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey, the following 
addresses were given: 

What Each and Every Citizen Should 
Know About Business—Lee Galloway, 
Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, New York, N. Y. : 

For What Principal Kinds of Business 
Positions Are High School Graduates 
Wanted? To What Extent and in What 
Ways, If Any, Is Special or Technical 
Business Education Needed?—Eric Nicol, 
Personnel Manager, Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, New York, N. Y. 

Looking Ahead in Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Instruction—Charles E. Bowman, 
Head, Commercial Department, Girard 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Looking Ahead in Shorthand and Sec- 
retarial Instruction—Helen Reynolds, 
Vice-president of the Department. 

Looking Ahead in Office Practice In- 
struction (Including Both Bookkeeping 
and Shorthand Groups of Pupils)—Ray- 
mand C. Goodfellow, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Public Schools, New- 
ark, N. J. 

On Wednesday the conference began 
with a luncheon. The following speeches 
were made: 

Presiding, Thomas L. Husselton, Execu- 
tive Manager, Atlantic City Chamber of 
Commerce, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Looking Ahead in Business Education— 
John A. Stevenson, Vice-president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bon Voyage to the American Delegation 
to the London Conference of the Inter- 
national Soctety for Commercial Educa- 
tion—Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, Com- 
mercial Education Service, Federal Board 
Education, Washington, 

Response to Bon Voyage—John Robert 
Gregg, President of the American Chap- 
ter of the International Society for Com- 
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mercial Education, and Chairman of the 
— Delegation, New York, N. 
Looking Ahead in Education for Selling 
On -cupations—Earl Barnhart, Chiet, 
Commercial Education Service, Federal 
Bo ard for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, 
/voking Ahead in Social Business In- 
‘yang Instruction—Frederick G. 
Nichols, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
\ rd University, Cambridge, Mass. 
looking Ahead in Social Business In- 
in Secondary Schools—Herbert 
A Tonne, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
mn, School of Education, New York 
Lniversity, New York, N. 

Possible Services of the Department of 
'ustiness Education to Business Teachers 

\. E. Bullock, President of the Depart- 

ent. 

Report of the Constitution Committee— 
iiclen Reynolds, Vice-president of the De- 
-artment, Chairman. 

Busmess Meeting. 


* * * 


Keyport, New Jersey 


Miss Lois Williams, a 1932 graduate 
of New York University, is beginning 
lier career as a commercial teacher in 
Keyport, New Jersey. 


* * 


American Education During 1931 


America’s expenditure for education 
in 1931, as estimated by the Federal Of- 
nee of Education, was $3,200,000,000. 
The number of pupils enrolled in public 
clementary schools during the year was 
approximately 21,211,325, in public high 
schools, 4,354,815, and in institutions of 
higher learning, 1,099,468. Private and 
parochial schools, both elementary and 
secondary, enrolled approximately 2,- 
700,000 pupils in 1931. The total num- 
ber of teachers in the United States is 
estimated at 1,029,000. 


The 1931  elementary-school enroll- 


ment was less than that of the estimated 
clementary-school enrollment for 1930 
which was 21,370,000. High-school en- 
rollment, however, jumped from 4,030,- 
oat estimated in 1930, to 4,354,815 in 


Paul S. Lomax 
President 
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Benjamin R. 
Haynes 
Vice-President 


Because of a decrease in the number 
of children in the United States under 
5 years of age, there will be appreciable 
decreases in first-grade enrollments 
for the next 10 years, the Federal 
Office of Education points out, unless 
the trend, as indicated by Census rec- 
ords, stops. In 1930 there were 128,- 
840 fewer children under five years of 
age in the United States than there were 
in 1920. 


* * 


National Advisory Committee 
on Education 


Far-reaching recommendations con- 
cerning the policies and activities of the 
Federal Government with regard to the 
education of American people were sub- 
mitted to President Hoover by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in its final report. Greatest empha- 
sis in this report was placed on conserv- 
ing local autonomy and local responsi- 
bility by working, both in legislation and 
in administration, away from recent ten- 
dencies toward centralization in Wash- 
ington of powers over the purposes and 
processes of education. Never before 
has such an important survey been made 
of the Federal Government’s relation to 
education. 

In July the National Survey of School 
Finance was launched. This four-year 
study authorized by Congress is al- 
ready delving into significant problems 
concerning school finance in an _ en- 
deavor to aid States and communities in 
more efficient and economical organiza- 
tion and administration of their school 
systems. 

* * 


Survey of Teacher Training 


The National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers, directed by the Federal 
Office of Education, is throwing con- 
siderable light on the much debated sub. 
ject of teacher supply and demand. Dur- 
ing the past year nearly a quarter mil- 
lion elementary-school teachers supplied 
data for a study of teacher supply and 
demand. It was learned from this in- 
quiry that every year in every school 
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Louis H. Rice 
Executive 
Secretary 
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there is an average of one new teacher 
to every five teachers in the school 
“Mobility” of teachers can be specifically 
associated with the “size of population,” 
statistics showed. Administrators in 
sparsely settled areas find it necessary 
to select two new elementary teachers 
for every five while in cities of over 100,- 
000 population there is generally one 
new teacher named for every twenty em- 
ployed. Acceptance of new _ positions 
in the same State and marriage are the 
two greatest factors affecting teacher 
“mobility,” according to data collected. 


New Teaching Positions 


Miss Dot Casement and Miss Cleo 
Crow have accepted new commercial 
teaching positions for the coming year. 
Miss Casement will teach in Linden, N. 
J.. and Miss Crow in Hillside, N. J. 


Junior High-School Legislation 


The University of Illinois Bureau of 
Education Research has recently issued 
a bulletin dealing with “Public Junior 
College Legislation in the United 
States.” This booklet will be helpful 
to those teachers who find opportunities 
for junior college development in their 
communities. 


Technique 

Typewriters 

Thirty-four of them 

Starting slowly 

Clack, clack, clack, clack. 
Rhythmically increasing the beat to a 
Click, click, click, click. 

Alert faces above them 

Pleased with smooth accomplishment. 
Flexible muscles 

Producing from controlled machines 
Tack, tack, tack, tack. 

Precise stroking, effortless motion 
Tick, tick, tick, tick. 

Nimble fingers reach their goal of skim- 


ming speed. 
Miss J. W. Woodfin, 
Oakland, California. 


%. 
L. Gilbert Dake 
Treasurer 
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D. C. HEATH & COMPANY Boston 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LoNDON 


New York 


ERE IS THE FIRST 


book on typing to make use of such modern 
educational devices as the standard lists ot 
words most frequently used, and of the 
approved tests. 


STUART TYPING 


by Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, is full of new 
ideas and procedures, all based upon sound 
principles of pedagogy and of psychology. 
The speed and accuracy with which pupils 
work from the beginning is a revelation. 


This is a book for your classes, because it 
is adaptable to any type of classroom or- 
ganization. Investigate it before school 


begins. 


“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when ycu see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 


$3 a day. 


And here’s another fact.that’Ill make your 
expense account beam with gratitude— it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


Designed to raise the standard of 
typewriting skill through remedial 
drills, letter sequences, business 
letter tests and shorthand tran- 
scription tests. 


Issued monthly in four-page form 
and based on years of experience 
in the teaching of typewriting and 
the preparation of test material. 


Prepared by 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Head, Department of Commercial 
Education 


School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


For sample test and price list 
write to 
TYPEWRITING TEST 
PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 344, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 
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HREE questions face every 


GET THE FACTS T thoughtful teacher: (1) How 


that make your 
METHODS 
— ul! 


| 
ONE YEAR 
(10 issues) 
comes to you 
for $2.00 


A TWO 
YEARS’ 
subscription 
at $3.00 
saves $1.00 


can I get the best results 
from the methods and materials 
I use in teaching? (2) How 
can I at the same time increase 
the efficiency of these methods 
and materials by learning from 
others what is being done day 
by day? (3) If there are cer- 
tain facts behind the successful 
practice of these methods where 
can I get these facts impartially 
set forth? 


These are being 
answered for you each month 
in THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION. 


It is the only INDEPEN- 
DENT magazine published for 
those who are training students 
to enter business. It gives you 
the WHEN — the WHY — the 
WHAT of business education. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouR NAL oF Business EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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Joseph Terbush 


Business education lost a loyal 
supporter and an able teacher ‘by 
the sudden death on June 10, 1932, 
of Joseph Terbush, V ice-principal 
of Blodgett Vocational High 
School, Syracuse, New York. His 
friends knew him as a _ capable 
school executive, whose native 
ability was enhanced by his genial 
personality and_ his sympathetic 
understanding of boys and girls. 

An abiding love for his work 
and a deep interest in all school 
affairs inspired Mr. Terbush to ac- 
cept a place on the program of the 
Minerva Club the evening of June 
9. Shortly after addressing the 
pupils, he became ill and died 
carly the next morning. 

Joseph Terbush was born at 
Junius, New York, on December 
20, 1877. He was graduated from 
the Waterloo High ~~ School, 
Rochester Business Institute and 
Syracuse University. He began 
his teaching career as a_ grade 
school instructor at Waterloo. 
Later he served as a teacher of 
business subjects at the Roches- 
ter Business Institute and as vice- 
principal of the high school at 
Olean, New York. 

In 1909 he became an instructor 
of business subjects at the Voca- 
tional High School in Syracuse 
where he was promoted to head 
of the commercial department, as- 
‘sistant principal, and in December 
1929 elected vice-principal of the 
school. During all these years he 
successfully directed the commer- 
cial department of the school and 
had under his direct supervision 
the education of a large majority 
of the business pupils in Syracuse. 

He is survived by his wife, his 
mother, his brother and a_ niece. 
They knew him_ best, but _ the 
young people in his school and the 
teachers of business subjects in 
New York State also appreciated 
him as a friendly, sincere and cap- 


able educator. 
Clinton A. Reed 


Typing In Elementary Schools 

Publication of a report on “An Ex- 
perimental Study of Educational In- 
fluences of the Typewriter in the Ele- 
mentary School Classroom” has recently 
been announced by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, The study was conducted by Ben D. 
Wood of Columbia and Frank N. Free- 
man of Chicago. 

The study covered fifty elementary 
schools and more than 400 teachers and 
15,000 pupils. The progress of pupils 
using typewriters was compared with 
that of those not using typewriters. 
Among other things the reports found 
that: (1) It is feasible to use the type- 
writer in the conduct of the ordinary 
work of the elementary school; (2) the 
use of the typewriter in the informal 
fashion in which it was employed in the 
study produces an average typing speed 
approximately equal to the average 
handwriting in each grade and also 


IDEAS -- SUGGESTIONS 


yields a very considerable degree of 
typing accuracy at the end of one year's 
use; (3) the use of the typewriter stim- 
ulates elementary-school pupils to pro- 
duce more written material than they 
would otherwise produce; (4) the class- 
room typewriter, as used in the experi- 
ment, entails no loss in handwriting 
quality or handwriting rate; (5) it very 
probabiy raises in some measure the 
level of achievement in some of the fun- 
damental school subjects, without ob- 
servable loss in any subject, and (6) the 
teachers regard the typewriter as a val- 
uable educational instrument and ap- 
prove its use in their own classes, while 
the pupils enjoy typewriting and look 
upon the typewriter with marked favor. 
* 


Tests in Commercial Education 

A list of tests in commercial educa- 
tion (Circular No. 56) has just been 
published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. It has been 
compiled by J. O. Malott, Specialist in 
Commercial Education David 
Degal, Specialist in Tests and Measure- 
ments. It is a most worth-while list 
that should be in the possession of ev- 
ery high-school commercial department. 


Wilcox Becomes Superintendent 

John A. Wilcox, formerly Vice Prin- 
cipal and head of commercial depart- 
ment in the Hackensack High School, 
New Jersey, has been made superinten- 
dent of schools in the same city. This 
unusual advancement is even more note- 
worthy in that it has come to a commer- 
cial teacher. We hope that Mr. Wil- 
cox’s success indicates that — school 
boards are becoming more conscious of 
the opportunities for improvement in 
the management of their school systems 
through the appointment of commercial 
teachers to administrative positions. 


John A, Wilcox 


* * * 


New Newark Teachers 

Mr. Arthur E. Sullivan and Miss 
Anne D. Butler will join the commer- 
cial teaching staff of Newark, New Jer- 
sey this year. Miss Butler previously 
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taught in Bristol, Virginia, and Mr. 
Sullivan in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 

OR 


‘World-Wide Contest 


According to J. Brice Sardiga, Head 
of Typing Department of the Union In- 
stitute of Cleveland, Ohio, the World- 
Wide Typing Contest held this spring 
was a complete success. Almost 500 
schools participated in nearly forty 
States. The next contest, to be held 
March, 1933, is being looked forward to 
with great interest in many schools. 

* 


Diagnostic Testing 
(Continued from page 12) 
which, in being typed, errors were 
made. Table II shows the totals and 
ranking of the letters which were 
substituted for the letters which 
should have appeared. 

Table III has been prepared from 
Table V, page 16, in Roy E. Hoke’s 
monograph, already referred to. It 
shows the frequency of use of the 
letters of the alphabet. Hoke’s scale 
is itself a weighted scale, but for the 
purposes we have in mind and as far 
as any study such as this one can 
hope to go, the amount of the 
weighting does not affect the conclu- 
sions sought. The considerations de- 
termining the weighting of the Hoke 
scale shown in the last column of 
Table III will be explained later. 

Problem 1. Inspection shows that 
while there is some agreement in a 
general way, the frequencies of error 
and of substitution do not follow ex- 
actly the frequency of occurrence. 

A correlation of the frequency of 
error (Table 1) with the frequency 
of occurrence (Table III) by the 


TABLE I 

Frequency 

Rank Letter of Error 
1 E 5751 
Z S 4189 
3 | 4184 
4 T 4088 
D 3992 
6 R 3883 
7 N 3430 
8 A 3392 
9 O 3207 
10 F 2448 
11 U 2348 
12 12 2231 
13 H 21/5 
14 ( 2132 
15 \ 2113 
16 M 2108 
ivi G 2033 
18 3 1978 
19 Kk 1786 
20 W 1751 
1236 
Ze 1014 
23 P 847 
24 x 672 
25 QO 468 
20 460 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


COMMERCIAL 


TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
for sale 
Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write for 
one of our new application forms 
—it’s free. State qualifications. 
Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 


Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Placing the right teacher in the 
right position. WRITE US. 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
THE JouRNAL oF Business Epvu- 
CATION—the magazine that pro- 
gressive teachers read. 


For Further Information Write to 


The Journal of Business 
Education 


512 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


TABLE II 
Frequency of 


Letter Substitution 


Spearman formula gives a coefficient 
of correlation of .987 with a P. E. of 
.005. This is even higher than that 
reported by Hoke on his infinitely 
smaller error study. It is highly re- 
liable statistically and does bear out 
Hoke’s conclusion that frequency of 
occurrence largely governs frequency 
of error. The very fact that it is not 
a perfect correlation, however, indi- 
cates either a lack of validity in one 
or both of the studies used as the 
basis of the correlation, or the pres- 
ence of some other factors than fre- 
quency of occurence as a determi- 
nant of error frequency. 

Problem 2. The same method was 
used to discover the nature of the 
correlation between the frequency 
with which letters were substituted 


Revising Our 


for others and the frequency of their 
occurrence. This involved a correla- 
tion between Tables II and III by the 
Spearman formula. 

The coefficient of correlation in 
this instance is .79 and the P. E., 
051. This is not nearly as high or 
statistically as reliable as the first 
correlation, and indicates that while 
frequency of occurrence does in all 
probability exercise a considerable in- 
fluence, causing the letters with 
which more skill has been developed 
to be substituted for others, it does 
not account for all factors entering 
into their substitution. 


TABLE III 
Frequency 
of Oc- 
Hoke’s currence 
Frequency of Weighted 


Rank Letter Occurrence x 120 
E 1 


(Part Two will be printed in the 
October issue.) 


High School 


Courses 


i revision of the 
high-school curriculum so as to 
emphasize practical science, func- 
tional economics, and sociology in- 
stead of foreign languages, history, 
and formal mathematics is vital if 
the schools are to be of any help in 
getting us out of the present depres- 
sion, Dr. Clyde Miller, director of 
the Bureau of Education Service of 
Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege, used this idea as the key of his 
talk before the Southern Education 
Conference at Durham, N. C., No- 
vember 6, 1931. 

Dr. Miller condemned the budget 
cuts which many cities are proposing 
to make in their educational work. 
He pointed out that only through 


better education could a path back to 


prosperity be cleared. In keeping 
school expenditures at a high level, 
however, he would also rearrange 
the course of study to its very foun- 
dation. High-school education today 
has little bearing on the life prob- 
lems of today. Why should we ig- 
nore economic development of the 
present day while teaching students 
that ali Gaul was divided into three 
parts and that the English Henry 
VIII had six wives. 

“A new kind of high school with 
a new kind of education is required 
to make our people sufficiently intel- 
ligent on economic and _ political 
issues to cause them to end the 
abuses which brought about the pres- 
ent catastrophe. 

“This new education, it seems pos- 
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sible, would virtually ignore such 
subjects as Latin, German, French 
and Spanish, much mathematics, and 
much of the history of ancient wars 
and political campaigns. It would 
emphasize science, economics, soci- 
ology, and government. It would in- 
clude a critical study of current 
issues. It would prepare high-school 
boys and girls to meet the realities of 
today and tomorrow. It would re- 
yeal the economic and social history 
of our country. 

“It would show the results of 
rigged individualism in the present 
inequitable distribution of wealth 
and income, in the present economic 
insecurity of the individual. — It 
vould trace the relationships be- 
‘seen great business corporations, 
politicians and statesmen, tariffs, im- 
jcrialism, the predatory exploitation 
4! subject peoples, and the wars be- 
«ween nations which have character- 
‘ved the modern era of capitalism. 

“It would include the study of 
public opinion. It would show how 
political parties and national govern- 
sents have utilized propaganda to 
attain selfish ends. It would show 
how the idealism of the masses has 
heen exploited to make such propa- 
vanda effective. 

“It would mirror the increasing 
complexity of life, with the resultant 
need for cooperative action. It 
would expose fossilized propaganda 
of past wars to safeguard new gen- 
crations against future conflicts. It 
would stress the study of present 
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problems and policies—economic and 
governmental. 

“It would make constant use of 
the better daily newspapers and the 
journals of opinion. It would 
frankly recognize the imperfections 
of our present order and build a 
patriotism to inspire the building of 
a better order. It would teach that 
every adult has a right to work as 
well as a right to vote. It would 
stress not only the need for safe- 
guarding the welfare of the child 
but the duty of giving economic 
security—based on useful labor—to 
the adult. 

“The emphasis would be on living 
and working together. A social con- 
science would be created which 
would make impossible the present 
concentration of wealth into — the 
hands of a few, while others starve. 

“This new education would re- 
quire a new type of teacher—one 
with critical knowledge of civiliza- 
tion and culture, sensitive to the cru- 
cial problems of the present. 

“Frankly, we do not have high 
schools of this kind today. It has 
taken the worst depression in mod- 
ern times to show that the high 
school, as it has been conducted, 
simply does not bear out the claims 
we have made for it. We have de- 
clared it to be essential for the pupil 
who would succeed in’ making 
money, overlooking entirely the fact 
that, for most persons, schooling 
beyond the tenth grade has little or 
no relationship to earning capacity.” 


National High School 
Survey 


THE present proportion of en- 

rollment in American high 
schools has never been equalled at 
any other period or in any other 
country, and the pouring in may be 
assumed to indicate that rapidly in- 
creasing proportions of children 
from what are termed the lower eco- 
nomic levels are being given the op- 
portunities of education at the sec- 
ondary level.” 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, noted authority 
on high-school education, makes this 
statement in connection with the first 
formal summary of “findings” of the 
National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation provided for by Congress and 
lasting three years, which he di- 
rected, The study is based on re- 
turns from more than 200,000 inquiry 
forms answered by teachers, pupils, 


parents, and employers, and from vis- 
its to more than 550 different high 
schools in practically every State. 

Enrollment increases have been 
from 4 per cent of high-school-age 
boys and girls in 1890 to approxi- 
mately 50 per cent today. 


Changes in Curriculum 


“Certain subjects of the Survey 
have discovered widespread tenden- 
cies to change in the curriculum of 
the schools,’ Doctor Koos reports. 
“One study showed an increase in 
the number of different courses of- 
fered in the same group of schools 
for two periods about 20 years apart 
of from 53 to 306. The dominant 
shifts in subjects required of all pup- 
ils have been away from foreign 
language and mathematics (college 
entrance required subjects) and to- 


ward social subjects and physical ed- 
ucation, One classified high school 
in the East recorded a decline in 
foreign language and mathematics 
irom 95.6 per cent of all work taken 
in 1890 to 58.6 per cent in 1930, For 
a high school in the West, the pro- 
portion in the same subjects declined 
over a similar period from 54.5 per 
cent to 32.7 per cent. Nonacademic 
subjects including the fine arts, prac- 
tical arts, and physical education have 
shown an increase. In many schools 
nonacademic subjects now claim 
from a third to two-fifths of all the 
pupil’s time in the classroom. 


Unit Assignments 


“Procedures characterized by the 
unit assignment are among the most 
frequent provisions for individual 
differences,” according to Doctor 
Koos. Many practices in use under 
different classifications such as the 
Dalton, Winnetka, Morrison, and 
other plans are said to deviate widely 
from these characteristics of plans 
described by their originators, and 
many are essentially identical in prac- 
tice. “A significant implication here 
is that terminology is needlessly elab- 
orate and complex, and that the edu- 
cational world will be better off if it 
discards a great deal of this jargon. 
This finding alone is worth more 
than the cost of the survey,” says 
Doctor Koos, stressing, however, 
that “the unit assignment is dis- 
tinctly serviceable in providing for 
individual differences.” 


Suggestions 


(Continued from page 19) 


keeping forms, such as check or re- 
ceipt) 
D. Abbreviations 
Ee Practical projects at end of book, 
each including not only a connected 
business transaction, but various forms 
of typed material. These should be of 
a nature typical of many _ businesses, 
such as the pupil is likely to meet in 
any one of a number of offices not too 
technical, unusual, or involved. 
XI. Teacher’s handbook, contain- 
ing hints on method; marking 
schemes ; organization of period; in- 
structions for changing ribbons, etc. 

Emphasis should be laid on the 
need of teaching pupils to exercise 
judgment and to follow instructions, 
both oral and written. 
I. Mechanical make-up: 

A. Clear type 

B. Good binding 

C. Good illustrations 

D. Alphabetic index 
II. Care in use of English; in use of 
correct forms only 
III. Arrangement so that everything is 
clear to the pupil, so that the same kind 
of work is grouped together, not. scat- 
tered through the book. 
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Features 


that account for the 
popularity of 
NICHOLS’S 
NEW JUNIOR 
BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


$1.68—Published also in 
parts 

The Business Caicula- 
tions given throughout the 
course which develop not 
only skill figure-work 
but also what has been 
called “‘figure-sense”’ 

The abundance of moti- 
vated work in arithmetic 


The valuable corrective 
writing lessons 

The training in Thrift 
and Budgeting 

The vocational guidance 
exercises 


The practice 
ledger ruling 


in unit 


The instruction in jun- 
ior clerical services 


Junior Business Training 
Achievement Tests 


In the main these follow 
the standard true-false and 
completion forms, Each test 
covers a few specific chapters 
of the text. 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Cincinnati Chicago 
Atlanta 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 


by Parke Schoch, Asst. Supt. Philadelphia 
Public Schools Benn Pitman System 


Original and unique method. Prin- 
ciples taught by employing only 
Single Stem words, making learn- 
ing easy. 87 graded letters. Abun- 
dant reading matter. 


Cloth 174 pp. List $1.50 
Teacher’s Sampie 75c 
T. C. DAVIS & SONS, INC. 


512 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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New Greggs Books 


Teaching Principles and Procedures for Gregg Shorthand. By Etta C. Skene, 
John V. Walsh, and Paul S. Lomax, School of Education, New York University. Every 
teacher of shorthand theory will want a copy of this methods book. The authors have 
prepared a lesson plan and organization chart for every one of the 36 units of the 
shorthand Manual. In each lesson is a group of sentences enabling you to teach the 
vocabulary of the Manual immediately in context .................02-.005. 


Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand. By Gertrude Beers and Letha P. Scott, 
Lincoln School of Commerce and University of Nebraska. A book filled with sentences 
and letters, supplementing the Manual and graded by paragraphs. All the material 
is written in shorthand. Of exceptional value to those using the reading approach. 
A counted key in type is available for the teacher’s use ... .Text, $1.50; Kin net 75e 


Teacher’s Manual for Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects, By Rupert P. 
SoRelle and Harold H. Smith. This Manual describes the course and lesson plans of 
Gregg Typing and includes detailed suggestions fer handling the books effectively. 
The Manual is divided into three sections: Course, Plan, and Equipment; Teaching 
Methods and Devices; and Detailed Suggestions for Using the Books. 

For Complete Course, including Parts I and 
For College Course and Intensive Course 


Canadian Business Dictation. By Leslie Simpson, Sales Manager, Direct Mail 
Service Company, and C. I. Brown, Manager, Toronto Office, The Gregg Publishing 
Company. Contains a large number of up-to-date letters written by Canadian business 
firms. The letters are arranged by vocations into thirty sections. The material is set 
in type and counted for dictation. A shorthand vocabulary of over 3,000 words is 


The Comptometer. By C. H. Katenkamp, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. The fifth volume in the Office Machine Practice Series. Profusely illus- 
trated, showing all the operations of the comptometer in great detail. Contains suffi- 
cient practice material for the student to become familiar with the fundamental 


Correlated Studies in Stenography. By Nancy M. Lawrence, F. Ethel McAfee, 
and Mildred M. Butler, Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska. This book 
permits the shorthand teacher to correlate business English and correspondence and 
office practice with advanced shorthand, giving the student that all-round training 
that insures stenographic proficiency. The book is in four parts—Part I contains a 
most comprehensive treatment of business correspondence fundamentals; Part II is 
filled with suggestions regarding general office duties; Part III gives a review of gram- 
mar, punctuation and word study; Part IV contains a review of Gregg Shorthand 
theory. This book will appeal particularly to teachers in the smaller schools, who 
have to handle all the commercial classes ...... 


Gregg Texts Are Authoritative 


Our nearest office will fill your order immediately 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 


> 


SOONER OR LATER, EVERY CLASS ROOM 
WILL HAVE ITS OWN DUPLICATOR— 


AKING it possible for all programs, however elaborate, to be 

carried through to a happy conclusion—no delays—no failure 
because of too many burdensome details—no sacrifice of plans 

because someone else happened to be using the central office duplicator. 


The dreariness of much necessary preliminary work will be done away 
with and the whole year’s programs worked out with zest and enthu- 
siasm and greater expansion of ideas. 


¥ -free POST-O-GRAF DUPLICATORS fit admirably into Speed: 
Trouble f such a school room ideal. Low-priced enough to make Pr “f 
ll them easily possible for generous distribution in every school ll 


building. Staunch, durable, ana trouble-free—any boy or 
girl can operate them. Simple and speedy—they help 
, teachers and students to be “Thrifty with Time.” Econ- . 
Low-Priced omical, too, examination sheets, office forms, data for Simple 
note books, programs, maps, music, etc., in oné or more 
colors, produced by the thousands in clear-cut, easy-to-read 
copies at an operating cost of only about 25c per 1000. 


Unsurpassed Prices from $22.50 to $90.00-—-fully equipped. E ficient 


In Three 
Different 


Sizes 


Automatic 


and 
Hand Feed 


Post-O-Graf Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
| 


| Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania 
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